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PREFACE. 



T T TE learn from the Inspired Word, that 
in the " last days perilous times 
shall come/' purely there is enough in the 
aspect of passing events to warrant the con- 
clusion that, judging from this sign, we are 
approaching the last days. 

Floods of infidelity and superstition have 
risen in their might against the ark of 
Christ's Church. Under the pretence of 
** intellectual progress," and the greater free- 
dom of modern thought, the claim of the 
Bible to be regarded as the authoritative 
voice of God is virtually set at naught; and 
this, not by men who honestly avow them- 
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selves infidels, but by persons who, while 
pretending still to belong to the Church of 
Christ, assume the right to sit in judgment 
on revelation, and to call in question some 
of the most important articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Such writers, in a tone of arrogant assump- 
tion, charge the Bible with inaccuracies, deny 
the trustworthiness of men who wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and 
even venture to impugn the^vefacity of our 
blessed Lord himself. The result of all this 
is, that the faith of some is overthrown ; and 
many who are misled by such teachers of 
error are abandoned to doubt or despon- 
dency, with no certain foundation upon which 
to stand for eternity. 

With equal zeal and activity others are 
endeavouring to corrupt men's minds from 
the simplicity that is in Christ. By these, 
the form of godliness is substituted for the 
power. A religion of outward display and 
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ceremonial is put in place of the gospel. 
External ordinances have their importance 
so magnified, that virtually they are made 
to supersede the necessity of a living union 
by faith with the Saviour, as the true way 
of peace and salvation. 

Nor are we free from peril of another kind. 
Amongst professing disciples of Christ may 
be noticed the growth of a worldly spirit, 
leading to the utter neglect of the precept, 
'* Be not conformed to this world." Are 
there not multitudes of professing Christians, 
fully alive to the danger of those sceptical 
opinions which pervade to a large extent the 
literature of the day — ^who look with unmiti- 
gated displeasure on the attempt to undo the 
work of the Reformation, and to entangle us 
afresh with the yoke of bondage from which 
our Church and nation were delivered three 
centuries ago — ^whose conduct, nevertheless, is 
lamentably inconsistent, and can only be de- 
scribed as a compromise between the claims 
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of religion and the claims of the world ? In 
their case the prediction of our blessed Lord 
is verified, "The love of many shall wax 
cold." 

Surrounded by such perils, we have need 
to " watch and pray always, that we may be 
accounted worthy to escape all these things 
that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of man." At such a period any 
treatise which clearly upholds the necessity 
of vital godliness, and a decided separation 
fronf the world, is of value ; and in the belief 
that the following pages may, by God's 
blessing, be profitable both for warning and 
instruction, I have cheerfully consented thus 
to introduce them to the notice of the 
reader. 

R. R. 

December 12, 1866. 
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A MONGST the many questions of the 
present day, one very perplexing to a 
thoughtful mind is this: What has become 
of the boundary - line between the Church 
and the world ? In other days, remembered 
by the generation that is passing away, it 
was well marked, obvious to every man's 
eye, clearly definable by every man's con- 
science ; now it recedes before us like the 
visible horizon. 

Our "fathers, where are they?" WTiere 
are the old " landmarks," of which they told 
us ? Is it that the Church has leavened the 
world ? or has the mighty tide of worldliness 
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carried away the ancient breakwater, and 
swept over the Church ? If so, One only- 
can arrest its course, but it pleases Him to ' 
work by human means. A mariner carefully 
sounding the great deep, is powerless to re- 
move the hidden rock that had almost 
wrecked his vessel, but he does good ser- 
vice if he fasten there some warning signal to 
point other ships to a safer channel ; it is but 
a small thing, yet it may incite others to do 
the same on a wider scale, and save many a 
gallant bark from destruction. 

The following pages, containing not a few 
sketches from real life, will, by God's bless- 
ing, have done their part, if they call forth 
" winged words " from abler pens, on a sub- 
ject of ever-growing importance. 

Year by year worldliness seems to be 
bringing stronger influence to bear on Chris- 
tian homes, in such vital points as the man- 
agement of our households, the training of 
our children, the choice of professions for our 
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sons, and the marriages of our daughters, — 
questions which, in some of their far-reaching 
issues, may affect not only the rising genera- 
tion, but each succeeding one, till the final 
consummation of all things. 

CoppENHALL Rectory, 
Nov. 1866. 
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TAKING THE CONSEQUENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MARRIAGE. — A TELEGRAM. 
" For better, for worse." 

IT was evening ; the evening of a day full 
of interest to the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Elmwood. 

The church bells had rung since early 
morning in honour of the marriage of one 
who had endeared herself to rich and poor, 
which her position as the eldest daughter 
of the rector, the Rev. Alfred Scott, had 
given her many opportunities of doing. 

The bride and bridegroom had taken their 
departure ; the school-children and many of 
their parents had enjoyed a fete prepared 
for them; the tired ringers had quitted the 

A 
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church ; and now the last wedding guest was 
gone, and all was quiet in the home that 
numbered one daughter less. Her brothers 
and sisters sat talking over the events of the 
day; their father withdrew to his study, and 
opened a favourite old folio; but many a time 
he paused in his reading to think of the be- 
loved child whom he had just given into 
another's keeping, and to say, "God bless 
my dear Eliza." The mother was alone in 
her own room, in prayers and tears seeking 
to cast a heavy care on One whom we never 
seek in vain. Even her most intimate friend 
might have wondered that she wept whilst 
all around her were rejoicing ; but hers was 
no selfish grief caused by the separation from 
a cherished child ; she loved her with an 
affection too true and deep for selfishness. 
The temper, disposition, and prospects of 
her new son were all that she could desire, 
for Frank Montague, a young barrister of 
rare ability, was esteemed and liked by all 
who knew him, and his character stood high. 
Early religious training had done everything 
for him that human efforts can ; for his pa- 
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rents had lived v^hsX they taught. It is far 
from easy to do this in every-day life ; but 
it is much more important to a father to 
be consistent in his son's eyes than even 
in those of his churchwarden or his client. 
The young are keen observers, and merciless 
judges ; apt to reason thus, — " Papa says the 
world is dross ; but he cannot really think so, 
or he would not have been so angry when I 
broke a cup." Frank Montague's parents 
were now at rest for ever ; he often thought 
of them with deep affection, remembered 
their counsel and example, and for their 
sakes he reverenced religion ; but at this 
point he stopped — ^human teaching can go 
no farther. His idol was ambition. All that 
he had achieved at college and elsewhere 
seemed merely the scaffolding of his future 
eminence ; after each advance the voice that 
rang in his ear was still " Excelsior ! " — ^but it 
was earth's " Excelsior "—rhe had no higher 
thought. He strained every nerve, with un- 
tiring energy and perseverance ; he was ever 
seeking, ever finding, but he sought not, he 
found not| God. If we could imagine some 
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carried away the ancient breakwater, and 
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point other ships to a safer channel ; it is but 
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The following pages, containing not a few 
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ject of ever-growing importance. 

Year by year worldliness seems to be 
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is no longer sailing on unknown seas : and 
sooner or later there comes a recompense 
beyond her hopes; slowly, but surely, she 
becomes far dearer than in her bridal days, 
and, whatever be her life's trials, sTie knows 
that "the heart of her husband doth safely- 
trust in her:" a joy with which no stranger 
intermeddles. But other thoughts than these 
kept Eliza waking that night. Deeper than 
the pain of being for the first time thwarted, 
lay the pang of misgiving, the half-awakened 
dread lest her mother's fears had been better 
founded than she had believed. However, 
she turned quickly from the thought, resolv- 
ing to make religion so attractive in her own 
conduct as speedily to win him over, if he 
were not already won ; and full of the flatter- 
ing idea of being the instrument in so good 
a work, she resolved to postpone the question 
of family prayers for a few weeks, till they 
had become settled in their new home — ^little 
thinking that each day's delay increased the 
difficulty. Poor young wife! she miscalcu- 
lated on every point, her own steadfastness 
and strength most of all. How different 
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would her life's history have been had she 
at this critical moment, in conscious weak- 
ness, cast herself upon Him who never fails 
us, even in the perplexities which we bring 
upon ourselves. 

Meanwhile Mr Montague sat at his writing 
table, his eyes fixed on a letter which he was 
trying to read, but its contents failed to reach 
him : memory was busy, calling up a far 
different scene — a low wainscoted room lined 
with books, and a lamp shedding its light on 
a venerable head bent over an open Bible. 
He recalled the very tones of his father's 
voice as he read, and his thoughts went back 
from one scene to another to the times of 
his earliest recollections^ when to ring the 
prayer-bell had been one of his childish 
privileges. And now he was master of his 
own house, and had just forbidden its being • 
rung. Memory and conscience smote him, 
and he felt his wife was right, though, like 
most husbands, he was conscious of a dis- 
inclination to tell her so. At length he 
resolved to yield to her request if she re- 
newed it, but not to propose the concession 
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unasked. Thus time went on : it took weeks, 
almost months, to get "settled ;" and by that 
time both became accustomed to a home 
with no family altar. 

The size and elegance of her house grati* 
fied her much ; and for some weeks she was 
never weary of admiring the various luxuries 
around her. By degrees, however, the fear 
arose that they might be living beyond their 
means, and she anxiously questioned her 
husband on the subject. 

" Certainly not beyond our means," was his 
reply ; " I have an utter horror of debt." 

" But is it wise to live quite up to our in- 
come } " 

" Do not trouble your head about that, my 
prudent little wife ; business matters are out 
of the province of ladies." 

The force of this argument is so rarely- 
apparent to the feminine intellect, that Mrs 
Montague naturally rejoined, " I should much 
prefer living more economically, and laying 
something by for future wants." 

*' My dear Eliza, I have insured my life, so 
in any contingency ^^«< are provided for." 
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He spoke rather peremptorily, as husbands^ 
consciously in the wrong, are sometimes apt 
to do. With how sharp a pang he remem- 
bered it all in days to come! The words 
and the tone grated on her ear, for she had 
not been thinking of herself at all. He saw 
a shadow cloud her brow for a moment, and 
said, "Listen, my dear one. In some pro- 
fessions, especially my own, to seem pros- 
perous is a means of becoming so. To suc- 
ceed in the world, a man must appear to 
have succeeded.* Nor is it any deceptive 
appearance in my case, for my income in- 
creases every year." Some of his remarks 
contrasted strangely with the teachings of 
her early home, but she listened with deep 
attention, and with a loving wife's ready 
reliance on her husband s judgment. 

To do him justice he never deliberately 
intended to weaken her religious impressions, 
or to teach her lessons of worldliness. He 
rarely accompanied her to church except on 
Sunday morning ; but if he saw her preparing 

* ** Pour sVtablir dans le monde, on fait tout ce qu'on 
pent pour y paraitre ^tabli" — M, de la Rochefoucauld, 
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to attend evening service on a wet night, he 
merely raised his eyebrows, and said, " Going 
to church in the rain, Eliza? Well, do as 
you think best." 

Yet the harshest opposition would have 
done her infinitely less harm than the half 
smile, the gentle banter ; for whilst he was 
really though unconsciously bringing to bear 
upon her the mighty "power of littles," she 
never suspected that such trifles as a look, a 
tone, a gesture, were influencing her at alL 

Harshness and opposition would have 
made the good seed strike deeper root : 
trouble would have led her to prayer, and 
prayer would have brought strength. In- 
stead of this she was beginning to pride 
herself on her consistency, whilst the world 
was daily gaining a stronger hold upon her ; 
fascinated by her husband's powers, and 
yielding implicitly to the mastery he had 
obtained over her mind, she only sought; 
as wives often do, to mould herself to him. 

Some things roused her occasionally to a 
momentary consciousness of the change that 
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was taking place in her inner life. She be- 
gan to find it hard to answer her mother's 
loving earnest letters; feeling a restraint 
and perplexity for which she could scarcely 
account; till the satisfactory idea occurred 
to her that as letters were now the common 
property of her husband and herself, it must 
needs be less easy to write what would bear 
the scrutiny of two minds; forgetting that 
this did not embarrass her in the least 
when writing to her brothers or sisters. She 
often found herself glancing at her watch 
whilst reading her Bible, or at prayer ; she 
would on no account abridge the time, but 
it grew a little tedious ; she seemed to have 
much less to tell her Heavenly Father — 
fewer sins to deplore, fewer temptations to 
struggle against — in truth, she was not strug- 
gling, and therefore all unconscious of the 
current on which she was drifting. Her 
thoughts were constantly dwelling on her 
husband's plans and prospects; and any 
guests were welcome who could promote his 
views. At first their worldly tone of conver- 
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sation used to jar upon her ear, but she soon 
grew accustomed to it, and learned to think 
and speak as they did. 

A few months after her marriage, one of 
her sisters wrote — 

" Dearest Eliza, — ^We are rather anxious 
about dear mamma, who has been confined 
to her bed for two days. We hope it is only 
a severe cold, so do not be uneasy; you 
shall hear immediately if there are any un- 
favourable symptoms. She is continually 
talking about you Your lov- 
ing sister, EDITH." 

Mrs Montague was engaged to accompany 
some fashionable friends to a dress concert. 
She would gladly have stayed at home that 
evening, for a presentiment of coming trouble 
weighed upon her heart, after reading her 
sister's letter, but her wish was overruled 
and she went. She loved music passion- 
ately, but that night she heard as if she heard 
not. The gentle tones of her mother's voice, 
"talking continually of herl' kept sounding 
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in her ear. During her absence a telegram 
arrived, and was brought to her in the con- 
cert-room by one of her servants. She 
opened it with a trembling hand, and read, 
" Come directly — she is in great danger." 
She rose instantly, but the crush that even- 
ing was so great that it was long ere she 
reached the entrance, and still longer before 
a carriage could be procured. At length 
she reached home; her husband had gone 
into the country on important business, and 
would not return till the next day. So' she 
enclosed the telegram in an envelope to be 
given to him on his arrival, hurriedly changed 
her dress, and without lingering for rest or 
refreshment, re-entered the carriage and was 
driven to the station. The clocks struck the 
hour of midnight as she approached its bril- 
liantly-lighted entrance, and heard the sound 
of a coming or departing train. "Faster, 
faster/' she called in an agony, but it was 
too late ; she alighted, found an empty plat- 
form, and saw the red light of a receding 
train a quarter of a mile off. 
''Just gone^ ma'am/' said a porter cheer- 

B 
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fully, right glad that his long day's toil was 
over ; '* good fire in the waiting-room." 

" Stop," she faintly said ; " when is the next 
train to E ?" 

"2.30; — ^but it is a stopping train, much 
longer on the road than most" 

Sad and desolate she turned to the waiting- 
room, telling her servant to come to her in 
two hours. She longed to be alone with her 
sorrow, and throwing herself on a sofa she 
wept bitterly till she was at length sum- 
moned to the train. There she grew more 
composed — the sight of the stars looking 
down in their calm majestic grandeur on 
earth's restless turmoil seemed to tranquil- 
lise her ; as though the voice of nature said, 
" Hush, be still — there are unnumbered 
worlds where earth's rudest shocks are all 
unfelt" 

Their glorious beauty was not unmarked 
even in the dying chamber. Some one had 
drawn up a blind to see if the carriage were 
approaching, and was about to let it down 
again, when the mother said, " Leave it as it 
is — I may see those stars to-morrow from the 
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other side/* Her husband, who had just 
offered up for her the exquisite commenda- 
tory prayer, repeated a verse she greatly 
loved of Bonar's — 

" Not many more of life's slow-pacing hours. 
Shaded with Sorrow's melancholy hue ; 
Then what a glad ascending shall be ours — 
Then what a pathway up yon starry blue I " 

" Oh yes, a glad ascending to that home 
where He is gone before, my Saviour, I hav^ 
only one wish left, to see my first-born dar- 
ling child; to tell her — charge her — to keep 
herself unspotted from the world/' 

A few murmured words of prayer, and then 
she spoke no more ; but her eyes turned wist- 
fully to the door each time it opened. 

In the cold cheerless hour preceding the 
wintry dawn, Mrs Montague reached the 
station where the carriage had been waiting 
half the night. ** Is she alive ? " 

**She was, ma'am, four hours ago, when I 
left, but they thought she could not live till 
morning." 

Half-an-hour later the watchers in the 
silent room heard the carriage coming at full 
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speed ; and in another minute she who, dx 
months before, had quitted her childhood's 
home a happy bride, re-entered it to stand be- 
side her mother's death-bed. Too late now: 
— no smile of welcome greeted her; conscious- 
ness was over, life ebbing fast "Speak to 
her, Eliza, perhaps she may know your voice ; 
she has wearied for you all night long, and 
was talking of you not an hour ago." 
'* Mamma ! dear, dear mamma!" 
The pathetic cry rang through the hushed 
chamber ; but there came back no answering 
voice nor look. Oh, mighty power of coming 
death! One half hour before she would 
have been clasped to the heart that had 
yearned for her with such deep mother love 
to the last. Presently there crept over the 
peaceful face that chill, gray shadow that 
falls but once: — ^then it slowly faded, and she 
saw 

" Another mom than oun.'* 



CHAPTER II. 

EMMA MONTAGUE. 

" A child is a tender thing ; it must be handled tenderly." 

nr^HE shock of sudden bereavement, and her 
-* mother's dying message, made a deep 
impression on Mrs Montague ; and for many 
months after her great loss she lived in com- 
parative retirement, and found more time for 
thought and prayer. 

But, as those of us well know who have 
followed our holy and beloved dead to their 
quiet resting-place, after a longer or a shorter 
interval, varying greatly according to indi- 
vidual character and circumstances, they be- 
come no longer our ever-present thought 

At first, for months, sometimes for years, 
we are always living the past over again, 
which they and we lived together ; or follow- 
ing them as far as we can to the home where 
they are gone to dwell ; or trying to shape 
our daily life so as to carry out their plans 
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and wishes, wondering, not whether they love 
us still, for who can for a moment doubt it? 
but whether they know how we are occu- 
pied, or hear of us from time to time^ as 
friend after friend departs to join them. 

But at length there comes a change : the 
memory of them is as precious as ever it 
was, the hope of reunion in our Father's house 
brightens as we draw nearer to it ; but we 
learn to live our life by days, as He designed 
we should ; and the day's work, and joys or 
griefs, occupy far more of our thoughts than 
the recollection of that ever-memorable one 
on which we learned what it is to lose what 
we valued most on earth. It is mercifully 
ordered for us that the benefit of sorrow may 
be ours for ever, whilst the pain is only for 
a season. Life can never, in many cases, be 
the same thing to us again ; but usually the 
keen sense of loss gradually ceases. Look- 
ing back through the life-vista of many past 
years we say, " What a blank these bereave- 
mehts left !" instead of saying, "What a blank 
they leave ! " and all the while we love them 
still, ay, dearly, to the very last. We are 
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true to them as long as we are true to our- 
selves, and to Him in whose holy presence 
they are dwelling. 

In Mrs * Montague's case, as in that of 
most, time opened new channels of happi- 
ness. A few months after her mother's death 
she received the welcome gift of a little 
daughter, whose baptismal name was Emma. 
Two other children, Edith and Alfred, were 
born during the first five years of her married 
life. 

Soon after the birth of her first child Mrs 
Montague received a letter from her father. 

" My dearest Eliza,— I am very thank- 
ful for the good accounts of yourself and my 
grandchild, whom may God bless and pre- 
serve. In looking over your precious mother's 
letters and papers, a task which has beguiled 
many a lonely, sorrowful hour during the 
last few months, I found one, of which I 
enclose a copy. You will remember hearing 
her speak, of an illness which brought •her 
very near the grave many years ago, when 
you were iall very young. Thinking that 
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she was about to leave you motherless^ she 
asked me to write from her dictation a few 
hints on early training. Some day they will 
be valuable to you in bringing up your own 
dear child, if you seek God's help and guid- 
ance in following them — ^Your 

affectionate father, E. ScOTT.* 

The hints were these : — 

*' I. The most certain way, under God's 
blessing, to render religious instruction effec- 
tual, is to let the child see that with the 
teacher religion is everything: entering into 
the whole conduct, temper, pursuits, &c., of 
the parents or instructors. 

" 2. The two greatest faults that a child 
can be guilty of are lying and disobedience, 
which should never fail to be punished. 

" 3. The way to judge of the magnitude of 
a fault is to consider how it would be re- 
garded in the sight of God ; and the degree 
of displeasure should be in proportion to that. 
This will prevent all unreasonable anger on 
account of accidents, &c. 

"4. The punishment of a fault should come 
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speedily after the commission of it, and 
should, as far as possible, be the natural con- 
sequence of it — e,g,y if a child shows temper 
over its food, quietly remove the plate, and 
say, *My dear, you need not eat it, let it 
alone/ If peevish and quarrelsome with play- 
mates, remark — *If you cannot agree with 
your companions, go and play by yourself in 
another room.* 

"5. Every possible indulgence should be 
shown to a child, that is consistent with the 
strictest attention to obedience and good 
order. 

" 6. The utmost pains should be taken to 
impress upon the mind the finest sense of 
strict honesty. Children should be taught 
that they have no right to a pin found on 
the floor, or to fruit fallen from a tree.* 

* An amusing illustration of this principle happened in the 
family of an ancestress of the writer's nearly eighty years 
ago. Two little bojrs on their way from school one evening 
found a log of wood in the path, and with great labour 
rolled it home. Hot and tired they displayed their treasure 
to their mother, telling her how they intended using it 
"Who gave it you ?"—" We found it, mamma."— "Then 
you must take it back again at once, it is not yours." 
They obeyed, and never forgot the lesson, often delighting 
to tell the tale in after years to their own descendants; 
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They should learn to respect each otfaei's 
rights as to their playthings^ and never to 
use those of another without the ownei^s full 
consent" 

Mrs Montague read the hints carefully: 
her heart, softened by recent bereavements, 
was still more softened by the new deep joy 
that only mothers know. Yet as she read, 
conscience smote her with a keen pang, re- 
ligion was no longer everything to her, same- 
thing it certainly was, but not the thing upper- 
most in her thoughts and plans. 

However, she resolved to make it her 
prime object as regarded her child ; for most 
parents wish to see their children better 
than themselves. But the parent's life is the 
child's real education : not his direct teach- 
ing, however important that may be as an 
adjunct. Mothers and teachers think their 
training consists in what they say and do in 
reference to their children or pupils ; but the 
very essence of it really lies in what they 



when one brother was an eminent clergyman, the fkther of 
two dignitaries of the Church, and the other was Master 
of the Rolls. 
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are. Their manners, their habits, their tastes 
and peculiarities, their very tones, looks, and 
gestures, educate the little ones around 
them ; those minute traits of character, which 
we are entirely unconscious of in ourselves, 
have often a weighty influence on our chil- 
dren's future. There is no power upon earth 
like a mother's ; happy is it for us that *' our 
felt weakness is a sinew of God's strength," 
otherwise the very consciousness of the power 
that we must exert whether we will or no, 
would make the responsibility mofe than we 
could bear. 

Every child receives at the same moment 
two distinct kinds of education; that im- 
parted to him by others, and that which is 
the result of his own voluntary efforts and 
observations on what passes around him. 
Few who have not closely watched their 
children in infancy will believe how early 
this double education begins. For instance, 
a babe of a year old cries for mamma's 
watch, and gets it : he is educating. Nothing 
can be farther from her thoughts than to 
teach him to carry his point by tears and 
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self-will ; but facts remain facts whatever be 
our thoughts respecting them. Presently he 
wants a fresh plaything, and obtains it in 
the same way, for he has found out that 
crying succeeds. A well-managed child 
might cry for the watch, but he is told 
"baby shall have it when he is good." A 
minute's gentle soothing dries the April 
tears, and then if his mamma likes to risk 
the safety of her watch, she may put it into 
the rosy dimpled hand without harming any- 
thing more precious : for her babe is finding 
out that tears do not succeed, and learning 
the A B C of one of life's hard lessons, to 
wait patiently. 

Let us pay a brief visit to Mrs Montague's 
nursery, and its three little occupants. 

'* Pretty Emma, pretty new frock," said 
the nurse ; the child with infantine sweet- 
ness lisping the words after her. 

How soon she leafns that the new frock 
makes her "pretty," and begins to cry if nurse 
takes it off, or hides it beneath an all cover- 
ing pinafore ! How complacently she glances 
at it after meeting poor children in the street : 
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and they, ragged and hungry, yet made in 
God*s image just as much as she is, gaze 
wistfully upon her as she trips daintily along, 
and meet no pitying look. 

But she said her hymn every night — 

"Thou hast warmed me, clothed, and fed me." 

And mamma, looking only on the surface of 
things, thought that whatever her own per- 
sonal shortcomings might be, her child's train- 
ing was progressing admirably. 

In nursery ethics a "good" child is one 
who is not particularly troublesome, or in- 
quisitive, and not prone to repeat anything 
to mamma. When Emma was "good^* she 
was praised and caressed ; and, perhaps, held 
up to admire her small self in the looking- 
glass. When she was "naughty;" in addi- 
tion to other pains and penalties, her little 
sister was petted and called " good '' and 
" pretty," to^nake Emma more acutely con- 
scious of being out of favour. 

Poor child ! was it surprising if her ideas 
were involved in dire confusion ?* Nor was 

* " Mr Sandford, an estimable friend of Hannah Mere's, 
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her indirect education of a more profitable 
kind, as she sat listening to the conversa- 
tion of the nurses, learning to think as they 
thought, catching up the very phrases they 
used They were not in the least aware of 
it, never imagined the mischief they were 
doing, nor dreamed of the pain that filled 
her childish heart as she learned from their 
idle words, which she was not intended to 
hear or understand, that she was not half so 
pretty and "taking** as her little sister, thoug^h 
she " looked well enough when she was 
dressed very stylish." Poor little girl ! her 
pillow was wet with tears that night — how 
she wished that she might always wear her 
best frocks and look well ! In the desolation 
of her heart she thought she would ask 
mamma if it really were so, and if mamma 

was the guardian of his orphan nephew, Lord Mount Sand- 
ford. He was on one occasion lamenting the impmcticap 
bility to a bachelor like himself, of controlling the nursery 
discipline of his orphan ward, then a little child ; he said, ' I 
was the other day trying to teach my little nephew to be 
gentle, patient, humble, and like his Saviour ; and the mo- 
ment my back was turned, I overheard his Irish nurse telling 
him to hold up his head like a man, and that he should have 
his way, for that he was a lord, that he was.' *' — Christian 
Observer^ 1846, p. 682. 
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would always love her as dearly as she loved 
Edith. But, alas! she remembered in how 
many ways she had been given to under- 
stand, possibly without receiving such a 
charge in direct words, that nothing must 
ever be repeated in the drawing-room ; and 
she dared not risk the loss of favour and 
comfort in the nursery. 

Her nurses were not unfeeling or unkind; 
they generally bestowed a fair amount of 
personal care upon her, though even in this 
respect Mrs Montague sometimes took too 
mu(jh for granted ; but they had not the 
most distant idea of moral training. How 
should they } They had received very little 
of it themselves ; they never came into con- 
tact with their mistress on any point uncon- 
nected with their work, or the payment of 
their wages ; they never knelt with her in 
family pray&r, nor enjoyed any religious in- 
struction, except that they attended one ser- 
vice at church every Sunday. They were in 
no respect more faulty than many other 
nurses similarly placed, but it was impossible 
for them to impart higher ideas or principles 
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than they possessed ; and thus, from the un- 
suspected root of nursery worldlincss sptang 
the bitter fruit of alienation from a sister, 
and shaken trust in a mother's love. Mrs 
Montague was quite unconscious that any- 
thing was wrong ; she never knew that 
jealousy was closing Emma's heart towards 
Edith, and in a measure towards herself. 
She sincerely wished to train them rightly ; 
and yet all the while the precious seed-time 
was slipping by, and none regarded it. No 
mother can be wholly true to the children of 
her love, unless she is true to Him who. has 
lent them for a season to her keeping, say- 
ing to her, "Take this child and nurse it for 
me, and I will give thee thy wages." 



CHAPTER III. 

EARLY TRAINING. 

'* There is no such trast on earth as a young child." — 
Bishop Potter, 

' I ^HE time arrived when Emma was thought 
^ old enough to leave the nursery, and to 
become her mamma's little pupil ; her educa- 
tion, direct and indirect, was vigorously car- 
ried on. 

Each passing year found Mrs Montague 
increasingly devoted to the world and its 
pursuits : its maxims no longer jarred upon 
her ear ; dress, amusement, and display ab- 
sorbed her more and more. Gladly would 
her husband have limited her expenditure, 
but he had given her tastes which it was now 
beyond his power to regulate. He was far 
from wishing to have her known as an orna- 
ment to the gay world, but he had introduced 
her into it, and she had gradually learned its 
ways. She still desired to train her children 
for a better, happier life than she was herself 
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leading; but Emma's quick eye detected 
many a discrepancy between her mamma's 
precepts and the practice of all around her. 
Let us follow the child through the round of 
one day, a fair sample of many others. She 
was dressed, and said her prayers to the 
nurse ; for her mamma, who used to hear her 
say them, was now seldom awake at this 
hour. Once she had been an early riser, 
and had found the morning prime the plea- 
santest part of the day — as all do who devote 
it to its best and highest uses — but late 
hours at nigfht necessitate late hours in the 
morning. 

The nursery breakfast over, Emma went 
down stairs, charged not to rumple her frock, 
or ruffle her pretty curls ; she seated herself 
on a footstool by the fire, her kitten on her 
knee, and a lesson-book in her hand, the 
kitten enjoying her almost undivided atten- 
tion. 

Presently her papa and mamma, and two 
gentlemen, guests in the house, came down 
to breakfast. They talked of railway divi- 
dends and lucky speculations ; matters of no 
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interest to Emma, who paid no heed to the 
conversation till it turned upon a Mr Ander- 
ton, whose daughter was a playmate of hers. 
She now listened with some attention, and 
learned that he had had something to do 
with railways, and had lost all his money. 
'' Poor fellow," said Mr Montague, in tones of 
half contemptuous pity. 

" I always thought him an upstart," was 
the rejoinder ; not one of the party found a 
word to say in his favour. 

How different was the respectful mention 
that was made of a Mr King, whom Emma 
had seen occasionally. He, too, she under- 
stood, had something to do with railways, 
but, instead of losing his money, had gained 
a great deal more. He was "a fortunate 
man;" "a clever fellow;" bade fair to be- 
come " as rich as Croesus," " a second Roths- 
child." Emma did not know either Croesus 
or Rothschild, but she fully understood that 
they must be rich men, kings perhaps, 
and that it was a fine thing to be rich. 
Alas! that words, so lightly uttered, should 
sink so deep ! Whilst these thoughts were. 
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occupying her, she missed a part of the con- 
versation ; when she again began to listen^ 
they were talking about a subscription. She 
kneiv what a subscription meant, for her 
mamma had been asked the day before to 
subscribe to the Missionary Society, and had 
given five shillings. She now listened with 
surp'rise and pleasure, thinking that after all 
they were going to give poor Mr Ander- 
ton some money ; but, to her astonishment, 
she found that the subscription was not for 
Mr Anderton, who needed it so much, but 
for Mr King, who was so rich already. This 
was indeed perplexing, but, after much 
thought, she arrived at the natural conclu- 
sion that everybody liked rich people * 

After breakfast came Emma's lessons and 
her walk, and after that the nursery dinner. 
This ended, she brought her kitten and her 
doll into the drawing-room, which she was 

* "The man whose gains are known to be rapidly in- 
creasing, is not only spoken of by the multitude under their 
breath, with marked veneration and awe, but, as if he more 
nearly approached the creative power than any other human 
being, he is said to be making money ; and having said that, 
eulogy is exhausted, he is considered to be crowned with 
praise." — Mammon^ p. 92. 
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fond of frequenting at this hour, when callers 
generally came ; and she was interested in 
noticing what they had on, and attending to 
all that passed. Nothing ever escaped her, 
not even the fact that mamma generally 
seemed most glad to see people who came in 
their own carriages ; and that the servants 
had a particularly polite way of showing 
such visitors into the room. No one ima- 
gined that the quiet child, tying and untying 
a blue ribbon round her kitten's neck, was 
drinking in every syllable; still less that 
their idle words, forgotten as soon as uttered, 
were educating an immortal mind. Upon 
this occasion the conversation turned upon 
beauty and fashion: they spoke of the 

Misses ^ "the belles of the season," 

discussed their respective styles of beauty, 
their eyes, complexions, &c., and canvassed 
the question of their wearing " chignons," or 
merely their own hair. 

Emma neither knew nor cared what "chig- 
nons" might be, but the conversation natur- 
ally recalled to her mind some agreeable re- 
marks that flattering visitors had occasionally 
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made in her hearing respecting herself. She 
thought how delightful it must be to be 
beautiful, and resolved that she would take 
the earliest convenient opportunity of going 
into her mamma's dressing-room to admire 
herself in the cheval-glass. 

This topic having at length been exhausted, 
they next spoke of the " sweet colour" now 
in vogue for bonnets; of $he "exquisitely 
becoming style of dress" adopted by Mrs 

, and the important minutiae of the latest 

Parisian fashions. Emma did not understand 
all the words they used ; but that was im- 
material, since she perfectly comprehended 
the great importance attached to personal 
adornment, and wished more than ever that 
she might wear her best frock all day, and 
have a necklace as Mr King's little girl had. 
She was a quick, observant child, but even 
the very dullest are apt enough in learning 
worldliness from the general tone of those 
around them ; nothing is learned so readily. 
Later on in the day she was sitting in her 
favourite place, singing her doll to sleep ; she 
had a musical ear, and sang very sweetly — 
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but what was she singing? It was part of 
a litany to the Virgin, introducing from time 
to time the words " Orapro nobis!' 

" My dear Emma, who taught you that ? " 
exclaimed her mother. 

" It is a hymn, mamma, that the under- 
nurse sings to baby." 

Mrs Montague was startled at hearing such 
words sung by her unconscious child, and 
desired her never to sing them again, telling 
her that the voice was an instrument of God's 
own making, and should be used for His 
glory, and not that of the Virgin. 

A day or two afterwards, Emma stood 
an attentive listener at the piano, whilst her 
mamma and two friends sang — 

** Glorious Apollo from on high beheld us, 
Wand'ring to find a temple for his praise ; 
Sent Polyhymnia hither to shield us, 
While we ourselves such a structure might raise, 
Thus then combining, hands and hearts joining, 
Sing we in harmony Apollo's praise," &c. &c 

The next time Emma was alone with her 
mamma, she said, "Mamma, was Apollo a 
better person than the Virgin Mary } " 

" What can you possibly mean, my dear ? " 
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Emma explained by reminding her mother 
of what had passed, and again repeated her 
inquir>'. 

Mrs Montague paused for a moment, and 
then replied — " It is not wrong to sing in 
praise of Apollo, because no one thinks of 
worshipping him in these days ; but numbers 
of people, the under-nurse for one, do pray 
to the Virgin, so that by singing litanies in 
honour of her we are encouraging idolatry." 

Emma, clever though she was, was not 
casuist enough t6 detect the sophistry of this 
answer ; nor did she ask the natural question 
why her mamma kept a nurse who prayed to 
the Virgin; but Mrs Montague's conscience 
smote her on both points, as she read in the 
confiding expression of her child's thoughtful 
eyes that her explanation was deemed suffi- 
cient. 

Another enigma, not easy to solve, per- 
plexed the little girl. She noticed that when 
some guests came no difference whatever was 
made in the family arrangements : when others 
were invited, a man cook was engaged for 
several days, and the whole house upset. 
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"Why do you take such a great deal of 
trouble, mamma?" she asked on one oc- 
casion. 

" We must try to make people comfortable 
when they come," was the reply ; but Emma 
wondered greatly that they could not be 
comfortable without taking up the drawing- 
room carpet. She pondered it deeply, but 
being unable to find any clue to the mystery, 
she laid it up in her mind, hoping to under- 
stand it "when she grew big," that vague 
but delightful period to which so many childish 
longings point. Once she even questioned 
her papa on the subject, but her query re- 
ceived no answer except, "Ask your mother, 
I have nothing to do with it.'^ 

In truth, he objected strongly to some of 
his wife's proceedings, saying very gravely, 
" It is not right to give entertainments beyond 
our income; people are always despised for 
trying to appear what they are not." 

"I only try to hide defects and prevent 
remarks, Frank." 

" My dear Eliza, there is no greater slavery 
than being governed by the fear of what 
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people may .say. Whatever you do or leave 
undone, somebody will comment upon it" 

His wife's new tastes and habits were a 
growing anxiety to him : concessions to the 
world's laws on one point involve conces- 
sions on many others ; in the same way that 
the purchase of one costly piece of furniture 
involves the re-furnishing of the whole room, 
since other things are out of keeping with it 

Not a moment's real enjoyment rewarded 
her efforts ; on the contrary, she continually 
felt that there was a canker-worm at the root 
of all her happiness. She and her husband 
were gradually drifting farther and farther 
apart, like two barks sailing on different cur- 
rents. She still, however, took some pains 
with Emma's training, and believed herself, 
in this one respect at least, eminently suc- 
cessful — not knowing that, whilst her scrip- 
tural instructions fell on Emma's ear un- 
heeded, her example, and the general tone of 
her mind, which her child was acute enough 
to understand, were exercising a most power- 
ful influence in moulding her little daughter's 
character. Emma speedily learned to regjard 
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the world's pomps and vanities, not as her 
mamma taught her to regard them, but as 
she observed that her mamma estimated 
them herself. 

One morning Mrs Montague, accompanied 
by Emma, visited a fashionable millinery- 
establishment : the little girl gazed with deep 
admiration on the attractive scene. Her 
liveliest delight was excited by a child's hat 
and feather ; and the milliner noticing her 
eager face, took up the hat and said, "Will 
you allow Miss Montague to try it on.? I 
think it would become her." Emma's hat 
was off in a moment. " Pray do not trouble 
yourself," said Mrs Montague, ** my little 
girl does not require it." 

" No trouble, I assure you, ma'am ; allow 
me to try it on for one moment to show you 
the effect." 

Suiting the action to the word, she skil- 
fully adjusted it so as to exhibit the child to 
advantage. Very engaging she looked at 
that moment, her cheeks flushed, and her 
eyes brilliant with excitement. Mrs Mon- 
tague, however,* remembered that she had 
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recently received what she called " a long 
lecture on economy" from her husband, and 
reph'etl, ** She really does not need it, the one 
she has on has scarcely been worn." " True, 
ma am, hut it is last winters make, and in 
hats the make is everything. Last winter's 
mode is quite jiassce now ; this is the newest 
style, come from Paris this week. We had 
only two of them, and the other was bought 
yesterday for young Lady Mary ." 

This last gilded arrow sped home, and 
Emma quitted the shop delighted with her 
mamma, her hat, and herself. Was not that 
morning's lesson a lesson of worldliness ? 

True, the incidents narrated in this and 
the preceding chapter may seem small and 
insignificant ; but nothing is trifling that 
concerns the training of a child. The coral 
reef that wrecks many a stately vessel, is 
nothing but a mighty aggregate of " littles.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

ELMWOOD RECTORY. 

** A good system of education is twice blessed— it blesses 
the trainer and the trained, and promises an abundant return 
of happiness immediate and remote." — British Quarterly, 

/^~\UR story now returns to Elmwood 
^-^ Rectory, the home of Mrs Monta- 
gue's girlhood. Many changes had followed 
her mother's death, for the bereaved hus- 
band, who deeply mourned her, felt that 
Elmwood could never be a home to him 
again ; and when a few months afterwards 
he was offered clerical preferment in New 
Zealand, he had accepted it, taking his 
family with him. ' 

His successor was the Rev. Arthur Her- 
bert, the earnest, faithful incumbent of a 
laborious town parish, where he had seriously 
injured his health by overwork. An eminent 
physician, whom he had consulted, had said 
to him, **You must leave London, take a 
country parish, and keep a curate ; by short 
but frequent intervals of entire relaxation 
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from duty you may ward off disease for 
many years : othcni'isc your tenure of life 
will be a short one." Mr Herbert thanked 
him with a sad smile, laid down his fee, 
which the physician declined, and left the 
house. What was he to do ? His private 
resources were limited, his living under three 
hundred a year, and he had a large family of 
young children. 

He went home, his wife anxiously asked 
the physician's opinion, and like a wise man he 
gave it verbatim ; had he kept back any part 
of it, she would have perceived that she had 
not been told the whole, and have imagined 
the case even more serious than it was. 
Then they unitedly cast the care on the 
true Helper, and very soon aid and direction 
came. When do we ever roll our burdens 
upon Him in vain } When do we ever 
simply trust Him to order and time things 
for us, without finding how safely in all the 
circumstances of life He may be trusted ? 

This Christian husband and wife habitually 
left their burdens with Him, instead of roll- 
ing them back again upon their own hearts. 
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as so many of us do to our sore hurt and 
loss. 

A few weeks after the physician's opinion 
had been pronounced, the wealthy Mr King, 
already named in these pages, heard Mr 
Herbert preach a striking sermon ; and the 
living of Elmwood being in his gift, and 
about to be vacated, he consulted Mr Scott 
as to the propriety of giving it to Mr Her- 
bert. Mr Scott replied by return of post, 
"Nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to resign my charge into such hands. 
I know Mr Herbert well, and his wife also, 
she is an intimate friend of my eldest 
daughter, though several years her senior; 
they were educated at the same school. You 
will confer a lasting boon on the parish by 
presenting Mr Herbert to the living.*' 

Thus it was arranged, and when Mr Scott 
quitted Elmwood for his distant charge in 
New Zealand, Mr Herbert became the rector. 
It was a special pleasure to his wife to be 
able to welcome Mrs Montague to her early 
home ; but she seldom availed herself of 
Mrs Herbert's invitations. She could never 
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enter that house without a flood of sorrowful 
memories of her hurried midnight journey, 
and arrival in tlic chill gray dawn, to find 
no smile of recognition, and to receive her 
mother's dying message to "keep herself 
unspotted from the world." She always 
recalled it with a pang, and yet she did not 
consider herself particularly worldly : worldli- 
ness is a failing easily discerned in any one 
except ourselves, and the very things that are 
worldly in our neighbours, in our own in- 
dividual cases merely arise from "a proper 
regard to our position in society." 

We enact towards ourselves the part of 
that remarkable country justice who refused 
to sentence a thief who had stolen a green 
curtain, on the singular ground that he could 
find no mention in the statute-book of any 
such offence as stealing a green curtain. So 
the frequenter of races or card-tables finds 
no mention of these amusements in the Bible, 
and pleads that they are not forbidden, ignor- 
ing the whole spirit of the New Testament. It 
is needless to forbid such things to those whose 
tastes are altogether higher, purer, holier. 
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Had the green curtain been specified in 
the statute-book, every other conceivable 
article must also have been specified; or a 
thief might argue, that though it was a legal 
offence to steal a green curtain, it was a 
harmless act to appropriate a blue table- 
cover. So, had the sacred writers denounced 
the then prevalent forms of worldliness by 
name,* — as, for instance, the cruel gladiatorial 
shows, or the extravagant luxury of their 
feasts, — we, whose forms of worldliness are 
different, might argue that because they are 
not named they are not prohibited. On the 
other hand, had the inspired writers particu- 
larized the more modern phases of worldli- 
ness, — card-playing, for example, — the very 
prohibition would have introduced cards 
nearly fourteen centuries before they were 
invented, for the poor insane king, Charles 
VI. of France. 

More telling than a thousand prohibitions 
are such words as these: — " Our conversation 
is in heaven.'* **Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus." 

*,See Christian Observer iox 1813, pp. 145-6. 

D 
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When Emma Montague was about ten 
years old, her mamma went to Hlmwood 
Rectory for a short visit, which produced its 
usual effect of making her dissatisfied with 
herself and her management of her children. 
" I cannot think how it is," she remarked to 
Mrs Herbert, " that your little ones are in so 
much better order than mine/' 

" They arc rather older, for one thing ; but 
perhaps one secret of their giving so little 
trouble, is, that almost from the time they 
could run alone, they have been trained to 
help themselves and to help me. A good 
deal of the naughtiness of children arises 
from the want of something to do ; so when 
I see a restless, mischievous fit coming on, I 
give, not a scolding, but a little employment, 
— if it is only taking a message, or fetching a 
book from another room, or making spills, 
or cutting open the leaves of a magazine." 

As she spoke, her boy Arthur, a fine lad 
nine years of age, came in to give an account 
of several commissions he had been sent to 
execute, winding up with the usual query, 
" Is there anything else I can do, mamma ?" 
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"Yes, dear, papa wants you to weed the 
border beyond the sycamore tree." 

Away he bounded to the garden, exclaim- 
ing, "Oh, that's right;" whilst his little 
brother of three and a half asked, " Mayn't 
I weed a border? Can't you give me a job 
too, mamma ? " 

So he was told to go into the day nursery for 
his hat, and then to take his wheelbarrow and 
collect the weeds as Arthur pulled them up. 

"I will take him into the nursery," said 
Mrs Montague, thinking she would like to 
see how the other children of this busy 
family were occupying themselves in their 
mother^s absence. Agnes, the eldest daugh- 
ter, a girl of twelve, was giving her little 
sister a music lesson. " Do you always teach 
Constance music ? " 

"Oh no, not always, only when mamma 
is busy." 

Henry, a boy of seven, with a good devel- 
opment of the organ of order, was arranging 
the book-shelves, and Lucy, a little younger 
than Agnes, was teaching another child to 
read. 
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" My children arc differently occupied, I 
daresay/' thought Mrs Montague; "but then 
children are not all alike; these little Her- 
berts have evidently an innate capacity for 
work. Do they ever play, I wonder?" She 
made the incjuiry, which was received with a 
burst of joyous laughter. 

•* Play ! of course wc do ; the clock is 
striking twelve, so we may go now— come 
and see our toys.'* 

They all put their books aside, and has- 
tened to the play-room ; two of the little 
ones jumped into the rocker, shaped some- 
thing like a canoe, with a child's chair at each 
end ; a third mounted the rocking-horse, and 
set off at full speed ; whilst Agnes and Lucy 
displayed their dolls house, a recent present 
from Mrs King of I^lmwood Hall ; with a 
great variety of dolls and toys, not very 
costly, but such as they might handle with- 
out risk. Next they took Mrs Montague 
into the out-door premises to see their pet 
animals, and to be introduced to the ''sand- 
hole" — a few yards of waste ground under 
some trees, where two or three annual cart- 
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loads of sand furnished an inexhaustible 
store of materials, not only for the manufac- 
ture of "sand-pies," but of houses, bridges, 
tunnels, gardens, mountains, and valleys, too 
numerous for description. The elder ones 
had " real gardens," where they might plant 
and pluck up at will ; but as yet they enjoyed 
the sand-gardens most — the responsibility was 
not so great Mrs Herbert liked to see them 
children, not precocious little men and wo- 
men; she provided them with an abundant 
supply of books, and with everything that 
could afford innocent recreation ; and en- 
couraged them to make themselves happy 
in their own peculiar way, an art not always 
understood by grown-up people. Her sym- 
pathies were with them, and they knew it ; 
they realized how dearly she loved them ; 
and by slow degrees they learned that even 
her tenderness was only a faint shadow of 
their Saviour's love. How hard it must be 
for the children of cold, careless parents to 
realize the unseen Father's love. It was no 
hard lesson for these children to form at 
least some faint conception of it, and of the 
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infinite bliss of pleasing that Father. Theirs 
was a singularly happy childhood — and it is 
a great blessing, throughout the hard battle 
that life is to most of us, to be able to look 
back to a happy childhood ; it is a real loss 
if wc cannot. 

It was not, however, all smooth sailings for 
the mother ; truly, deeply happy as she was 
in her children and her toils for them ; there 
were tempers to subdue, strong wills to r^fu- 
late, difficult points of character to deal with; 
for children possessing, as Mrs Montague 
had justly thought, "an innate capacity for 
work," require more management than the 
constitutionally inert and passive. A beau- 
tiful passage from the Christian Treasury well 
describes this true mother's unceasing efforts. 
" Go on, in the blessing of God's grace ; go 
on, and be of good cheer ; go on, to counter- 
act the evil tendency, to pluck out the weed, 
to sow the good seed, to foster the springing 
grain. The blessing is promised, and will 
come/* 

Mrs Herbert was not one of those parents 
who guard one avenue against worldliness. 
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and leave others open ; she knew the danger 
of giving so powerful a lever the smallest 
fulcrum to rest upon. 

Her conduct was unlike that which Bishop 
Shirley thus graphically describes — "How 
enormous is the evil of inconsistency ! but it 
is never more conspicuous than in education. 
The children of some real Christians of rank 
and property are just shown the world, and 
told they must not enter into it ; sometimes 
their parents go a little way into it with 
them ; sometimes they stand on one side of 
the hedge, and suffer their children to wander 
the length of a leading-string to the other 
side. This leading-string is in time not strong 
enough to retain them ; they break it, and 
the conflict between high principles and low 
practice is decided in favour of the latter." — 
Journal— Shirley s Letters and Memoir^ p. 
72. 

Mrs Herbert was her children's instructress 
during all their early years, and took the 
utmost pains to develop their minds, to 
teach them that whatever they did must be 
done well, heartily, and at the right moment; 
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doing the day's work /;/ the day, " not saddling 
to-morrow with it." "Yesterday's work is 
always burdensome, to-day's sits lightly upon 
us, for lie who gives it gives streng^ with 
it." 

The children loved their work and their 
play, and above all their mother ; they had 
no greater joy than to be alone with her, to 
tell her the hidden thoughts and feelings that 
they could breathe into no other ear. 

Certainly she had her "wages," for what 
can be sweeter to a mother than her child's 
love ? Yet she sought more than this. ** I 
want to have them mine for ever : O God, 
my Father and their Father, help me to train 
them for Thee." Such was her yearning 
prayer. 

O mother who may read these pages, is 
this your prayer? Are you working for eter- 
nity } If so, though you may be sowing in 
tears, in weakness, amidst a thousand diffi- 
culties, the rejoicing time will come, your eyes 
shall see it. When you have long ceased to 
be a wayfarer, your holy counsels may be 
your children's way-marks in life's pilgrim- 
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age, pointing them to the everlasting way- 
marks in the book of God. 

What a blessed thought for a dying parent, 
" I am leaving my beloved ones to their un- 
seen Father's care. They are His, I trust 
them to Him ; He will keep theim safely fot 
me. Some day I shall find them all again 

" * In the fields of light above.* " 

And when the child's turn comes, how sweet 
to think, "I am going to my mother ii^ 
heaven. I shall not feel a stranger in that 
glorious land. I am going to her home and 
mine." 



CHAPTER V. 

A VISIT. 

** N'othlnf; can be too insii^nificant for the attention of the 
wisest, which is not too insignificant to give pleasure or 

|)ain to the meanest.'* — Alacaulay. 

XT OT many months after Mrs Montag^ue's 
^ ^ visit to Klmwood, Mr and Mrs Her- 
bert, having occasion to go to London, were 
invited to stay with the Montagues, from 
whom they received a cordial welcome. 

Mrs Herbert had not been an hour in the 
house before she asked for the children. 
After a considerable interval, two smart 
nurses appeared, one leading a pretty little 
girl three or four years of age, the other 
carrying a babe eight months old. Mrs 
Montague held out her arms for the tiny 
one, but she clung to her nurse. " Ah ! she 
does not know her mother yet, take her 
away, perhaps Jessie will stay a few minutes." 

" Does she not know you } " Mrs Herbert 
asked in astonishment, as the nurses with- 
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drew. " Oh, it is no loss to either of us. Dr 
Urquhart sent her a capital nurse who had 
just lost her own infant. In fact, he advised 
me not to attempt it." The truth was this, 
the physician had said when Jessie was born, 
** Give up your late parties and fashionable 
hours ; or let some one else nurse your child." 

Meanwhile Jessie stood where her attend- 
ant had left her; not running to nestle 
at her mother's side; but looking shy and 
timid, as if she would gladly make her es- 
cape. Yet the pale pensive little face bore 
the impress of a loving nature ; Mrs Herbert 
quickly read it, and taking the child on her 
knee, she talked to her of her own little 
ones at home, and of their toys and kittens. 
Jessie's eyes sparkled as she listened, and 
presently her papa came in. His first glance 
fell on his little girl ; " You here, my pet } 
that is right. I seldom see my children, 
unless I go into their quarters." 

He was a fond father, and specially tender 
to the younger ones. It chafed him sorely 
that of late years his wife showed so little 
interest in them. 
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Ah ! sbc had yet to learn the costly price 
she had paid for her {^ay amusements ; and 
that the very concessions, made in the first 
instance tu gratify him, had weakened his 
affection and lowered her in his esteem. 

Her temper, too, had become increasingly 
irritable; hardly anything pleased her, for 
she lived in a state of perpetual dissatisfac- 
tion with herself. 

It has been well said that "temper is the 
bane of married life ;" the truest, the most 
patient love cannot always stand it ; or if 
in any rare case it does, it becomes mingled 
with a large alloy of pity. Probably he did 
pity her, for he saw that she was far from 
happy; changed in all respects from the 
bright loving wife once so dearly cherished. 
Sometimes he thought that he had all along 
been mistaken in her: but much .nore fre- 
quently the idea recurred — "how changed 
she is ! where will it all end ? " But on this 
subject none shared his confidence ; and she 
whom it most concerned surmised it least. 
Ah ! what might not a true wife have been 
to him when he returned day by day chafed 
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and harassed in his life's struggles ! But 
it never once occurred to her to realize either 
what she might have been, or what she was. 

Meanwhile Jessie had left Mrs Herbert, 
and was nestling close to her papa. 

" How you spoil that child ! " said Mrs 
Montague, fretfully, for she always felt his 
warm love for his children a tacit reproof to 
herself. " Go and fetch Emma, Jessie ; Edith 
is not at home." 

As the little girl left the room, her father 
said, " How pale and thin she looks ! has she 
been out to-day 1 " " I daresay she has," was 
the careless reply; "I think she looks just as 
usual.". 

A shadow of pain or displeasure crossed 
his brow, which Mrs Herbert remarked, and 
said, " What a sweet engaging child." The 
father smiled, drew his chair nearer, and 
glanced at his wife to see whether she felt 
any interest in Mrs Herbert's praise of her 
little girl ; but she had not heard or heeded. 
Presently Jessie returned with Emma, a 
fashionably-dressed young Jady of eleven 
years old, who presented herself with all 
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the savoir fiiirc imapnable. Mrs Herbert's 
thouj^hts pictured her own girls at play 
in their j^ardcn h.its, and she scarcely knew 
how to adapt hcrsdf to this little woman 
of the world, who returned her kiss with 
some hauteur ; probably she would not have 
condescended to return it, had her papa been 
absent 

" Children are different now from what they 
were in our young days," he remarked, add- 
ing in a lower tone, *' at least, mine are." 

As he spoke, Jessie's hand was smoothing 
one of Emma's curls. "Do not touch my 
hair," was the sharp rebuke ; and when the 
child, beginning to cry, hid her face in her 
sister's frock, she was angrily repulsed. 

It was all lost on the mother ; but the father 
said sternly, '* Emma, leave the room." 

Then his wife looked up and unwisely said, 
before Emma had closed the door, '* You are 
always finding fault with the child; what 
has she done now ? " 

Certainly children are a fruitful source of 
contention to parents who are not of one 
mind. Mr Montague made no answer, and 
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there fell upon the group a silence that no 
one ventured to break. 

Widely as Mr Montague and Mr Herbert 
differed, there was something in each that 
strongly attracted the other. They were 
both realists, both strenuously pursuing their 
object in life; one working for time, the 
other for eternity. They had much conver- 
sation together ; Mr Montague took pains to 
draw Mr Herbert out, and listened with an 
interest which surprised himself, wondering 
at the similarity between Mr Herbert's 
opinions and those of his own revered father. 
How could it be accounted for ? Did it arise 
from some extraordinary resemblance of 
character.? or could it indeed be true, as 
both had assured him, that their words 
were the echo, faint and distant though it 
might be, of infinitely higher teaching } 

Other things struck him not less. They 
were speaking one day of making a provision 
for their children, and Mr Montague said, 
"That IS my prime object in life. I feel 
wretched when I think I may not live to ac- 
complish it." 
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"It is a ^rcat point with us too, and we 
use every effort and self-denial we can ; but 
I do noi feel wretched about it. God trusted 
my children tu me, and I trust them to Him; 
He will never leave them fatherless, whether 
I live or die/' 

Mr Monta^^ue said nothing, but he pondered 
much, — •' Certainly faith, at any rate this 
man's faith, is a real power." 

He saw that great as his own success in 
life had been, Mr I lerbcrt was a far happier 
man. In his own case, a cloud, a shadow, 
ever came between him and happiness ; for 
whatever might be his secret disappointment 
in his wife, he felt far more deeply disap- 
pointed with himself. He had in no respect 
realized his own ideal ; and he sometimes 
thought that, could his parents look down 
upon him from heaven, they would even 
there mourn many an unanswered prayer. 

Yet he still toiled on, toiled ever, hoping 
against hope for that which came not to his 
call. 

He had tasted the full cup of prosperity 
and fame, but after each deep draught he 
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thirsted again, unsatisfied still. Something 
of all this weary struggle had imprinted itself 
on his ample brow ; and it touched a chord 
of deep sympathy in Mr Herbert : he could 
fully appreciate Mr Montague's rare powers 
and wonderful energy; but he saw that he 
was working in the dark, living in a world 
without sunlight, on which the " light of life" 
had never yet shone. Mrs Herbert saw with 
pain how thoroughly her early friend had 
entered into the gaieties of fashionable life, 
and in one of her better moments Mrs Mon- 
tague frankly owned that such was the case ; 
but it entirely arose, she said, from thd posi- 
tion in which she was placed. '*I should 
give offence if I declined to join in what is 
going forward ; but if I lived in the country, 
as perhaps we may do when my husband gets 
into Parliament, I should enjoy being the 
Lady Bountiful of the parish. You shall 
come and see how I visit the schools and the 
old women, and distribute flannel and soup 
amongst the villagers. Now do not shake 
your head, and fancy I am building castles 

E 
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in the air; for you must see that ans^thing 
of this kind here would be quite incom- 
patihlo with my position, — I mean with my 

duties." 

Mrs Herbert reminded her of her children, 
of the home-work that lies ready to every 
mother's hand ; but she carelessly replied, 
*' Oh. I have a treasure of a governess for the 
elder children, and I treat her in all respects 
as a lady. I should never dream, for in- 
stance, of payin;^ her salary in the presence 
of her pupils, as some of my friends do. I 
consider it insulting. I show her every kind 
attention, and in return she manages the 
children admirably, and relieves me of any 
responsibility." 

" No one upon earth can do that/' Mrs 
Herbert replied, with warmth. "The first 
Napoleon said, *Thc future destiny of the 
child IS always the work of the mother.* Do 
not be vexed with my earnestness, our chil- 
dren are such a precious trust from God.** 

Unwonted tears glistened as she spoke, 
and Mrs Montague hastened to change the 
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subject ; trying hard to prove that, in com- 
parison with others, she was unusually con- 
sistent, especially in the matter of private 
theatricals, which she invariably declined to 
attend, only omitting to mention that she did 
so by her husband's positive order; for he 
objected to them as a matter c?f taste and 
correct feeling, quite as strongly as the Her- 
berts did on higher grounds- 
Mrs Herbert replied, ** We are all prone to 
think that wherever the boundary line be- 
tween religion and worldliness lies, we are on 
the safe side of it." 

"Yes," said Mr Herbert, who had just 
entered the room, "and when a Christian 
voluntarily places himself in contact with the 
world, it is like placing a watch near a load- 
stone : in each case the main-spring is mag- 
netized ; just as the watch henceforth attracts 
and is attracted by the loadstone, so the 
magnetized heart attracts and is attracted by 
the world. If you change the aim and ob- 
ject 0/ a person's life, you change everything ; 
the very springs of thought and action. Do 
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not let my plain speaking shock you, but just 
as the voluntary contact with vice blunts the 
moral sense, so the voluntary contact with 
worldliness deadens the spirituality of the 
Christian life/' 



o 



CHAPTER VL 

DANCING. 

" Unspotted from the world." 

NE evening when the children had just 
left the room, Mr Montague said to 
Mrs Herbert, " May I ask whether your little 
folks learn dancing ? Mine do. Their mother 
thinks it a necessary of life, that is, of educa- 
tion ; and I suppose it is, but I so often find 
Emma attitudinizing before a mirror, that I 
suspect it rather fosters her vanity. The 
other day she had a playmate here, Laura 
King, whom you know; and the only subject 
my daughter found to talk about was her 
partners at the dancing-school." 

" Our children learn calisthenics, not dan- 
cing," was the reply. 

" Pray do not recommend calisthenics," in- 
terrupted Mrs Montague, '* poles and dumb- 
bells, and such things, may do for boys, but 
certainly not for young ladies." 
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"The calisthenics I recommend are very 
different," said Mrs Herbert, " they were in- 
troduced by the celebrated dancing-master, 
Mr Jenkins ; and with sufficient practice you 
will find that they impart the same elas- 
ticity and grace that dancing gives; they 
are highly approved both in England and 
France/'* 

* " I cannot forbear remarking that the rising generation 
owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr Jenkins for his admir- 
able exercises. They increase the capacity and improve the 
form of every part of the human figure, every muscle and 
ligament being brought into action, and judiciously exer- 
cised. The slow movements are accompanied with exten- 
sions of the muscles, which tend to improve their form and 
increase their strength; while the quick exercises promote 
active circulation and celerity of movement ; they also assist 
in forming an easy carriage and graceful deportment. They 
afford the most effectual means of removing contractions 
and of assisting growth. They expand the chest, strengthen 
the spine, and in some cases of apparent deformity they 
have effected the development of the entire figure in its. 
symmetrical perfection. They contribute also in a con- 
siderable degree towards establishing a sound, and improv- 
ing a delicate constitution. From experience of these happy 
results, it may with truth be affirmed that Mr Jenkins is one 
of the best friends to health and longevity that England can 
boast of, and decidedly the best physician, morally as well 
as physically, that any lady can introduce into her establish- 
ment" — Extract from a volume entitled ^^Educational Re- 
miniscences ^^^ published by Hat chard, — See Christian Lad^s 
Magazine, vol. xi. p. 322. 
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"Still I can see no harm in the act of 
dancing," replied Mr Montague. 

" Certainly not in the act, but in the vanity 
and display to which it may lead." 

" But we read of dancing in the Bible," 
remarked Mrs Montague. 

" The daughter of Herodias, for instance," 
interposed Mr Herbert. 

" Yes, and Miriam, and many others." 

" True, but their dancing was not for amuse- 
ment ; it was a joyful expression of thanks- 
giving chiefly, confined to women ; which par- 
tially explains Michal's contemptuous sur- 
prise when David danced." 

"You seem to have studied the subject, 
Mr Herbert,'' was Mrs Montague's rejoinder; 
" but you have probably overlooked the text, 
* there is a time to dance.' '^ 

" On the same grounds a Thug might say 
to a missionary, 'I wonder you are not aware 
that your Scriptures tell us there is a time to 
kill.'" 

As he spoke, he produced his pocket Bible, 
his companion then and always; a volume 
that was in itself a life-history of the student. 
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who, before he was in holy orders, had so care- 
fully read, underlined, and annotated it Then, 
reading the passage aloud, " A time to mourn 
and a time to dance," (Eccles. iii. 4,) he said — 
*' I think it clearly means a time to rejoice ; 
there can be little doubt that it does in the 
Hebrew." 

" Possibly,*' replied Mrs Montague, rather 
petulantly, for ladies are not fond of being 
proved in the wrong ; " but I am quite con- 
tent with the verse as it stands, without hav- 
ing recourse to what you clergymen call 
* various readings/ " 

"At all events," remarked Mrs Herbert, 
gently, " we find no texts in favour of mid- 
night dancing." 

" Ah ! well, I have seen too much vanity 
and rivalry and jealousy in ball-rooms to be 
a warm advocate for midnight dancing, as I 
have no daughters to bring out yet." 

"I believe," said Mr Herbert, "that few 
men ever deliberately sought a wife in a ball- 
room." He looked at Mr Montague, who 
replied, " Certainly / did not." 

As he spoke, the memory of his early love, 
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sought and won in her own peaceful home, 
recurred so vividly, that his countenance 
softened to tenderness. He half felt as if the 
cherished wife of his youth lay buried in the 
long dead past; for the brief parting that 
death makes between two hearts that will 
love on for ever, is as nothing to the chasm 
that divides two wedded lives that have 
ceased to be one. 

Meanwhile Mrs Montague reminded Mrs 
Herbert how many parents teach their chil- 
dren dancing, who do not intend them to 
dance when grown up. 

" True,*' she replied, " but I think it is like 
making a girl learn music, and then selling 
her piano as soon as she leaves school." 

" I know one excellent family where the 
young people dance every night to warm 
their feet before going to bed ; even you can 
hardly object to that." 

*' Certainly not to their going to bed with 
warm feet," was the smiling answer ; " but I 
presume they did not learn dancing with that 
sole object." 

" No — they learned it to enable them to 
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take their place properly in society. With 
your strict views, you may as well place your 
girls in a nunnery.*' 

" God forbid," said the mothers heart; but, 
before she could reply, Mr Herbert observed, 
" It is one thing to go into the world for our 
own amusement, quite another thing to en- 
ter it when duty calls us. Newton says, * A 
Christian should do business, and have need- 
ful intercourse with the world, as a man 
transacts business in the rain. He expedites 
what must be done as much as he can, and 
then gets under shelter.* Our Master says, 
* I pray not that Thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the eviL* " . 

Thus saying he left the room, which Mr 
Montague had done some minutes before. 

When the two ladies were alone, Mrs Her- 
bert said, "The thing is this, dear Eliza, I 
know from experience what a snare a love of 
dancing may become. You will remember 
that I had not your early training/* — Mrs 
Montague winced under the words, simply as 
they were uttered, — "but was allowed to 
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enter into any amusements I pleased. The 
ball-room and* the theatre had almost fasci- 
nated me, and it was not without a hard 
struggle that I was enabled to give them up ; 
then, not till then, I found rest in Jesus, and 
from that glad day to this, whenever I feel 
worn and weary, I betake me to my resting- 
place, for I know where to find it." 

*' I own that you are happier than I am," 
was the reply; "but I fear that you and I 
shall never more think alike on these matters. 
Circumstances alter one's ideas so much, that 
argument is thrown away." 

" How did your discussion end ?" asked Mr 
Herbert, when he and his wife were alone. 

''Very unsatisfactorily; her last remark 
was, * Circumstances alter one*s ideas so 
much, that argument is thrown away.' " 

" But prayer never is." 



CHAPTER VII. 

NEVER TO BE RETRIEVED. 

'* The good or evil a man may experience in life mainly re- 
sults from the consequences of his own conduct*' 

nr^HE passing years brought deepening 
■^ clouds over the home of Mrs Monta- 
gue. At the outset of her married life she 
had sought to please her husband rather than 
herself, by obeying the world's laws and 
sharing its amusements — at all events she 
fancied that this was her motive — ^but what- 
ever we continually and voluntarily do, we 
acquire a taste for ; and very gradually and 
imperceptibly her whole being changed. 
Things once distasteful to her, became first 
indifferent and then attractive ; whilst prayer 
became more and more a mere form, often 
a wearisome one, for its life and spirit were 
wholly gone; yet she scarcely marked the 
change, for there is hardly anything of which 
we are so profoundly unconscious as of de- 
terioration in ourselves. 
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Her mind was of no common order, her 
education had been an admirable one^ and 
her position in society as the wife of a lead- 
ing barrister might have given her much in- 
fluence for good ; but she had ceased to care 
for anything except amusement and self- 
gratification. 

Her husband would gladly, for many rea- 
sons, have checked the frivolity that was 
becoming, a second nature, but it was in 
vain ; he had given the first impetus that 
launched her into the swift current of the 
world, and now he beheld her drifting with- 
out a helm amongst the breakers, and was 
quite powerless to arrest or guide her course. 
A man's hand can easily give the impulse 
that sends a train down an incline, but a 
Titan's grasp would fail to stay its descent. 
Moreover, those who break away from the 
safe moorings of a religious education often 
go much farther astray than thos^ reared in 
worldly homes, — for we either, in all vitally 
essential points, hold fast to our early teach- 
ings, or else there is a strong recoil like 
that of a broken spring. Mr Montague, 
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though a worldly man, had been the deeply 
attached son of an eminently holy mother, 
whose memory he reverenced, and whose 
opinions still in some degree influenced him, 
though the loving voice that had spoken 
them was hushed in death. A mother's 
words take root. 

His marriage might have been a less un- 
happy one had he told his wife how deep a 
disappointment he felt in seeing her gradual 
declension, and neglect of her children and 
her home, instead of growing first estranged 
and then alienated, without once plainly tell- 
ing her the cause. " If thy brother shall tres- 
pass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone," is a rule that 
might prevent much unhappiness in wedded 
life. Husbands are only too ready to blame 
their wives, but comparatively few really 
study the wife's spiritual good. The chiding 
word should never be spoken in the moment 
of irritation, least of all in the presence of 
children or servants — it should be said in 
tender, loving accents when they two are 
alone with God. Perhaps hardly a wife 
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could be found who would quite shut her 
heart against a wise word so wisely spoken. 
Mr Montague did, however, make some de- 
cided efforts to arrest her reckless pursuit of 
pleasure. 

One night when she was expecting in a 
few weeks to become a mother, she appeared 
dressed for the opera. 

*' You are not going to the opera ? " he 
exclaimed, indignantly. 

" Lady Rochester will call for me, I cannot 
break my appointment/' was the haughty 
reply. 

'* Surely you can, if you send her a line to 
say that I cannot consent to your thus risk- 
ing your health, especially just now." 

" Mighty careful you are of me," she an- 
swered, tauntingly. 

His brow darkened, *'I shall not repeat 
the warning: take your own way, whatever 
be the result." 

'*I will take the consequences,** she said, 
in the same mocking tone. 

Years after, yes, to the last day of her life, 
what would she not have given to recall those 
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words — ^that act ? To recall the past ! Ah ! 
it is for ever out of our reach — not one hour 
of it can we redeem even at the price of life 
itself. 

She went, the house was thronged, her 
companions in the highest spirits, but the 
echo of her own words followed her there, 
and in spite of herself a presentiment of com- 
ing evil took entire possession of her. Gladly 
would she have returned home, for she felt ill 
in body and mind ; but when she hinted this 
to Lady Rochester, she was silenced by the 
unfeeling reply, "Leave now! impossible, it 
would make a scene ; here, take my vinai- 
grette, and do not fancy things." For two 
miserable hours she sat there, intensely 
wishing that she had yielded to her hus- 
band's authority and stayed at home ; when 
suddenly there was an alarm, happily a false 
one, of fire. Wild with terror, and the pangs 
of conscience, she sprang up and was hurry- 
ing from her seat, when her foot caught in 
Lady Rochester's crinoline; she fell, and 
was with the utmost difficulty removed. The 
alarm of fire, caused probably by some mali- 
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cious person, was almost instantly hushed ; 
and but for the previous excitement of her 
mind, and consequent agitation of her nerves, 
she would have sustained no injury. Lady 
Rochester had the humanity to accompany her 
home, and the sense to send for the medical 
attendant, Dr Urquhart. He arrived before 
they did, for Lady Rochester's coachman not 
expecting to be wanted so soon, could no- 
where be found, and there had been a long 
delay before the carriage could be procured. 

A few hours after Mrs Montague's return 
home — hours of mortal peril to two lives — her 
infant was born. 

" I think," Dr Urquhart whispered to the 
nurse, *'it has certainly breathed, send at 
once for a clergyman to baptize it." 

Meanwhile every remedial means being 
tried, the poor babe slowly struggled into life, 
but only to fall from one convulsion fit into 
another. 

"What name ?" asked the clergyman. 

" Frank," replied the father, thinking, as he 
looked on the piteous sight, "how little it 
matters what name we give him, when he is 

p 
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at the point of death ; we shall never call him 
by it." 

When the clergyman left, Mr Montague 
turned towards his wife's room, but Dr Ur- 
quhart detained him, saying, ** Wait a little." 
They turned into an adjoining apartment, 
Mrs Montague's boudoir, and Dr Urquhart 
said, " She is in a most critical state, delirious 
half the night, talking of the opera, and call- 
ing out wildly ' Fire ! fire ! ' and then mutter- 
ing something about yourself and * taking the 
consequences/ She repeats this over and 
over again, rererring apparently to some 
conversation. She should calm down before 
she sees you, and get a little sleep if pos- 
sible : without care an attack on the brain 
may supervene. It was madness her being 
at the opera last night ; how you could let 
her go is a mystery to me," said the plain- 
spoken but kindly doctor. " The poor little 
babe may be injured for life by the fall and 
the fright and the excitement." 

**If a husband's commands could have 
kept her at home, she would not have gone 
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last night, be assured, Dr Urquhart," replied 
Mr Montague; "but what is this about a 
fright and a fall ? I know nothing of what 
happened." 

*'The case is this: Lady Rochester's ser- 
vant summoned me here last night in hot 
haste ; and from some great delay in getting 
the carriage at the opera house, I arrived 
here before anybody, and despatched a ser- 
vant for the nurse. Then I sent for the 
housekeeper, who was gone to bed, and 
favoured me with an impertinent message 
that it was the lady's maid's place to attend 
on Mrs Montague. I sent her an imperative 
order to come to me instantly, on a matter 
of life and death, and she came; but all 
was confusion, nothing at hand for an emer- 
gency. I have seldom seen a cottager's wife 
so deplorably ill prepared for a sudden con- 
tingency. Before anything was ready, Mrs 
Montague arrived, and was carried up stairs 
half dead. Lady Rochester stayed an hour, 
and told me that she had seemed depressed 
and unlike herself before the alarm of fire, at 
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which she started up in such wild terror that 
she never heard the instant contradiction 
which quieted every one else; caught her 
foot in something, and fell. How they man- 
aged to get her home Lady Rochester could 
scarcely tell/' 

A summons to the babe in a terrific convul- 
sion interrupted Dr Urquhart, who for some 
days seldom left the house. 

By degrees the mothers condition im- 
proved, and she regained her health ; but the 
infant passed his first month in a succession 
of convulsions, except when he slept ; even 
then his little hands were so clenched, that 
a roll of cardboard was placed within each 
to prevent a permanent contraction of the 
muscles. At the end of the month he was 
sent to be nursed at a farm in the country, 
where he slowly gained strength. Before 
he went Dr Urquhart remarked to his 
father, "This child will be four years old 
before he has the development of a child of 
two." 

"Poor little fellow, we must wait then," 
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said Mr Montague, quite unconscious of any 
special meaning in the physician's words. 

" Poor babe/' said Dr Urquhart to himself, 
" I fear there is a dark destiny for him ; un- 
less he greatly improves, this will be another 
infant life blighted bj/ a mother's love of 
pleasure." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EDITH'S ILLNESS.— DARK SECRETS. 

"Sometimes to have gone near the gates of death and re* 
turned, hallows the whole future life." — A Ufefor a Lift, 

T T was a lovely summer morning, and Mr 
-*• Herbert's breakfast-room was fragrant 
with the breath of many flowers. The pleasant 
social meal was scarcely ended when the 
letter-bag arrived, bringing tidings from Mr 
Montague. 

'' To Mrs Herbert. 

"I write, my kind friend, in the deepest 
sorrow ; your god-daughter, my precious 
Edith, is dying from an attack of measles. 
Her absent mother is on the Continent ; will 
you not come to my child ? the doctors say 
a mother's care might save her even yet. If 
Herbert will bring you it will be an unspeak- 
able kindness. — ^Yours most faithfully, 

" Frank Montague. 

"June 21, i8— ." 
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Mrs Herbert handed the letter to her hus- 
band, whose only comment upon it was, "The 
express passes in an hour." 

The mother looked wistfully for a moment 
on the happy group around her ; it seemed 
hard to leave them so abruptly, but she con- 
quered the selfish feeling, and said — "You 
are right, dearest, our own darlings have had 
the complaint ; we will go." 

An hour afterwards they were seated in 
the train, leaving the children under the 
care of their kind governess. On their way 
to town Mrs Herbert re-perused Mr Monta- 
gue's letter, and then noticed that the words 
"absent mother" had at first been written 
"heartless mother," but that the word "heart- 
less" had been hastily and imperfectly erased. 

A rapid journey brought them to Bel- 
gravia, where the straw-littered pavement 
opposite Mr Montague's house told its own 
tale. 

A fervent grasp of the hand, an almost 
inaudible "God bless you," was his only greet- 
ing. 

Mrs Herbert's eyes filled as she gazed on 
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the altered features of the little sufferer, who 
lay in feverish slumber : and marked the dis- 
order and confusion of the neglected room. 
Phials, full and empty, glasses, cups, and all 
the paraphernalia of sickness were scattered 
about, even the very dress which Edith had 
last worn lay in a distant comer on the floor. 
Yet all the care, such as it is, that money 
could purchase, Edith enjoyed. Two nurses 
were in attendance on her; but one, con- 
siderably over-dressed for her post, dozed 
in an easy chair ; the other was, at the 
moment of Mrs Herbert's entrance, deep in 
the perusal of a tattered novel, which fell to 
the ground as she started up, astonished at 
the appearance of a lady. Neither of these 
personages offered Mrs Herbert either help 
or hindrance in the preparations she quickly 
but noiselessly made to arrange the apart- 
ment. The drowsy nurse slept on, the other 
contented herself with watching Mrs Her- 
bert's movements with looks of evident ill- 
will. Presently Dr Urquhart and Mr Mon- 
tague entered ; the former at the close of his 
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visit beckoned Mrs Herbert into an adjoining 
room. 

" Have you any hope ? " she asked. 

" Have you a family of your own, madam ?" 

'* I have seven children." 

" Have you nursed them yourself in ill- 
nesses } " 

" All of them through measles." 

" That is well ; and will you nurse this 
poor child as if she were your own t " 

" God helping me, / will!' 

*'Then, madam, I have hope. It is the 
want of a mother's care that has brought her 
to this ; she took the complaint most favour- 
ably ; the mismanagement of hireling nurses, 
and their blundering disobedience to my 
positive orders, have done all the mischief; 
no getting her to take her medicine, or to 
gargle ! cold caught, and active inflamma- 
tion ensuing in the very crisis of the dis- 
order ! No wonder I found her yesterday 
afternoon at death^s door. I told Montague 
that a washerwoman's child whose mother 
nursed her would have fared better." He 
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paused a moment, and then added in a lower 
tone of much significance, " I am sick of fine 
ladies that go abroad and neglect their own 
children." 

Mrs Herbert inquired whether Edith could 
be safely moved to a larger and more airy 
room. 

" With perfect safety, \iyou superintend it : 
with great risk otherwise." 

He then gave minute instructions as to her 
treatment until his next visit, and said to Mr 
Montague, who had just joined them — **Take 
my advice ; dismiss those nurses at once, 
and in an hour's time I will send you one 
from the Nursing Institution, who, under Mrs 
Herbert's direction, (mind that,) may prove 
of a different stamp." 

An hour sufficed to dismiss the incapables, 
and to remove Edith to a much larger room. 
Yet though the willing and valuable help of 
the new nurse lightened Mrs Herbert's ardu- 
ous duties, the difficulty of inducing the pa- 
tient to take her medicine, and to learn to 
gargle, would have baffled any but the most 
experienced mother; and it was to Mrs Her- 
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bert an unaccustomed difficulty, for her own 
children had learned obedience so thoroughly 
in health, that the priceless lesson was not for- 
gotten even amid the waywardness of sick- 
ness. Here, however, the case was widely 
different; but by a rare union of the most 
winning tenderness, and the most persevering 
firmness, she conquered at last. Each time 
the resistance was of shorter duration, and by 
degrees it ceased. The crisis passed, and a 
week afterwards Edith was pronounced out 
of danger. Many an hour Mrs Herbert sat 
by her bed, thinking what a precious oppor- 
tunity she now had for fulfilling a sponsor's 
duty to her god-child, thus thrown for a few 
short weeks on her sole care. At first Edith 
was too ill to listen, almost too ill to recog- 
nise her ; but it was not lost time. Mrs Her- 
bert had prayed for her daily from her birth ; 
and even whilst she watched her feverish 
tossing and unrest, there came a glad convic- 
tion into her heart that her prayers would not 
be lost ; and that the wa3nvard child would 
live and be a blessing. So whilst she tended 
her with loving, skilful hands, she prayed 
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earnestly that when the right moment came, 
she might be enabled to avail herself of it. 
By and by Edith opened her heavy eyes, 
looked wistfully on her friend, and said, 
" Mrs Herbert ! is it you that are taking 
such trouble with me ? I did not know who 
it was. Who sent you here ?" 

" It was God, my darling." 

" I did not know that God ever did such 
things as that. How did He make you know 
I was ill r 

" He put it into papa's heart to send for 
me." 

" Did He } How kind of Him !" 

*' God loves you dearly, my child ; but you 
must talk no more now," said Mrs Herbert, 
bringing some nice beef-tea, for which she 
had rung when Edith woke. 

Later in the day the little girl said, '' I do 
so love you for being so good to me. I do 
not often get anybody to love me very much, 
except papa, and he is too busy sometimes." 

" God loves you always, Edith," said Mrs 
Herbert, thinking it better to try and fasten 
one holy lesson in her mind at a time. Edith 
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lay quite still, and the expression in her large 
dark eyes told that thought was evidently at 
work. At last she said, slowly and sorrow- 
fully, 

** I am afraid it is a mistake. I do not 
think I am the kind of child that God would 
love." 

" He does love you, dear, be sure of it ; I 
will tell you more about it when you have 
had some sleep." 

Edith slept, but her friend knelt in earnest, 
trusting prayer for her, and pondered how to 
reopen the subject at the next fitting mo- 
ment; for she felt that when once, by the 
Holy Spirit's influence, it is possible to con- 
vince any one that God loves him, the stub- 
born heart is won. The next morning Edith 
said, ** Tell me what you promised ; I cannot 
understand it." 

*' Why not, darling.?" 

" Because I have been such a naughty child ; 
I would have my own way always." 

" That is true, dear ; but my children are 
naughty sometimes, and grieve me very 
much, and yet I love them dearly," 
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" But what has that to do with God's lov- 
ing meV^ 

** It has everything to do with it God 
is your Fat fur. He loves His little Edith, 
though so far she has often been His naughty- 
child." 

" Indeed I have," and the pale face qui- 
vered, the tears fell fast. Mrs Herbert gently 
soothed her, telling her of the love of God in 
Christ. 

One evening, leaving her patient in a tran- 
quil sleep, she joined her husband and Mr 
Montague in the library. 

Mr Herbert was correcting the proof-sheet 
of a pamphlet he was publishing ; Mr Mon- 
tague was studying a brief, which he instantly 
laid aside. After some conversation about 
Edith, Mrs Herbert said, " And now tell me 
something of her mamma. Where is she? 
and with whom } When does she return ?" 

" * Where is she } ' Somewhere on the 
Rhine, I believe — the time of her return is 
best known to herself" 

Something in the tone, even more than in 
the words, smote painfully on Mrs Herbert's 
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ear; she said, anxiously, "With whom is 
she?" 

" Ah ! indeed, with whom ? that is the 
sore point. With Lady Rochester, one of 
the most dressy, extravagant, worldly women 
in London. I was foolish enough to think 
that I had married an unsophisticated, pure- 
hearted, religious girl, but I was sorely mis- 
taken." 

" Oh do not judge her so harshly — ^her 
warm affections " 

" Are Lady Rochester's, not mine. But do 
not suppose that I delight in speaking of her 
faults ; I would do it only in the hope that 
your influence may effect what mine has 
failed in. Use every means to induce her to 
break off this friendship, it has evidently some 
foundation which I cannot at present under- 
stand." » 

" But why did you let her go abroad in 
such companionship?" 

" Because her heart was set upon it ; and 
3r wife detained at home against her will, is 
not worth the trouble of detaining.'* 

There was indeed a " foundation " for this 
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unhappy intimacy. The pressure of worldli- 
ness, from within and without, had developed 
in Mrs Montague a love of dress and display, 
which was daily leading her from one extra- 
vagance to another, in order that her many- 
costly luxuries might be en suite. She had 
long been standing on a slippery and perilous 
incline, and soon the fatal step was taken 
which placed her tompletely in the power of 
an unprincipled and dangerous acquaintance. 
Hitherto, closely as she had learned to con- 
form herself to the world, on one point she 
was firm — she even prided herself on her 
firmness : the first step towards a fall — she 
had steadily refused to join in any game at 
cards where money was staked. One night 
at Lady Rochester's this became the occasion 
of a good deal of banter; one observation 
followed another till the query was started, 
whether it would be possible to make her 
break her supposed vow of abstinence from 
cards played for money t 

" Break it ? No, that she will not. I have 
been trying this hour to no purpose." 

'* Give me sufficient time, and a sufficient 
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motive," said Lady Rochester, ''and I feel 
sure I could make her yield." 

" What do you call sufficient time ? " asked 
a bystander. 

" Twelve months.'' 

" Well, then," replied the first speaker, " I 
will give you twelve months; and wager a 
diamond brooch of the first water that you 
do not get her to play for money." 

"Done!" said Lady Rochester, unhesitat- 
ingly ; and the unholy compact was sealed-^ — 
sealed, too, with aii impress that they saw riot ; 
even with the unhallowed signet of our arch 
enemy and tempter himself. 

It was some time that night ere Lady Ro- 
chester slept. " Play for money," she mused, 
" there is only one itieans of accomplishing 
it, but my skill and credit are staked ; and if 
the pretty butterfly sihgjes its wings in the 
process, / cannot Help it." In pursuance of 
a deeply- liiid scheme, devisfed during that 
night's pondfcrifag, Lady Rochester fostered 
Mrs Montague's extravagance in every pos- 
sible way ; suggesting the purchase of somd 
"absolute necessary" or other, each timd 

G 
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they met, till her purse was empty. When 
matters had reached this point, the two ladies 
were one day shopping together, and Lady 
Rochester pressed her to buy an elegant 
shawl. 

** Impossible ! I could not think of giving 
thirty guineas for a shawl to-day, I bought 
one only last week." 

" True, but the colour is hardly becoming 
to a complexion so delicate as yours." 

Finding her resolved. Lady Rochester ap- 
parently waived the question, and they re- 
entered the carriage. 

" Now tell me," she said, coaxingly, " why 
you presumed to impeach my infallible taste 
about that shawl ? " 

'* Because," faltered Mrs Montague, "I have 
expended my .quarter's income, and I dare 
not ask for a farthing until quarter-day." 

"Why, what a Bluebeard your lord and 
master must be! you should manage him 
better than that ; but here, take this," she 
said, putting a well-filled purse into her un- 
willing hand, *'let me be your banker /r(^ tem^ 
indeed I insist upon it." She cut short all 
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remonstrances by pulling the check-string, 
and giving some private directions to the 
coachman, which he obeyed by taking a short 
turn that brought them once more to the 
door of the shawl warehouse. 

Mrs Montague had wholly forgotten the 
shawl ; she was anxiously considering whether 
it would be safe and advisable to accept Lady 
Rochester's loan, to meet some of the un- 
avoidable housekeeping expenses of the month 
that would elapse before she expected the 
next supply. Her pride and her better feel- 
ings alike revolted from it ; yet she reflected 
that many unforeseen circumstances might 
occur during that interval, which would ex- 
pose her extravagance to her husband. 

Lost in this painful train of thought, she 
did not remark where they were stopping, 
or notice what passed between Lady Roches- 
ter and the shopman, who waited their com- 
mands at the carriage door, till Lady Roches- 
ter startled her by saying, as the man placed a 
parcel in the carriage — " Here is the shawl, 
and the man is waiting to be paid for it ; this 
is a ready-money warehouse/' 
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'' Shawl ! what shawl ?'' she asked in blank 
amazement, looking in such bewilderment at 
the parcel, Lady Rochester, and the shop- 
man, that the latter appeared no less mysti- 
fied than herself. "I ordered no shawl!" 
she said at length. 

'* No, but I ordered it for you,*' replied her 
companion, adding in an imperative whisper, 
" Come, come, my dear, you are making quite 
a scene, open your purse and let us drive on.'* 

Mrs Montague mechanically obeyed, butthc 
moment they reached a less noisy thorough- 
fare, she passionately exclaimed, "O Lady 
Rochester, what have you made me do !" 

Five minutes' frank conversation with her 
husband would have extricated her at once 
and for ever ; but, alas ! she entered her 
house. Lady Rochester's purse in. her posses- 
sion, with the fatal resolution to conceal the 
transactions of the morning. 

Before they parted. Lady Rochester care- 
lessly remarked, " You are quite welcome to 
that. purse and its contents for as long a time 
as you like, but just send: me at your leisure 
your note of hand, for it, in case my liege 
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lord thinks proper to ask what I have done 
with k/' 

'' The more proofs I can accumulate," sh^e 
mentally added, "the more completely she 
will be in my power." 

Mrs Montague threw herself on a c6uch 
in her dressing-room, heart and brain throb- 
bing, conscience ill at ease. At that moment 
her husband entered the room, which he had 
not done for weeks, for they had long ceased 
to have much in common ; but a letter had 
arrived during her absence, involving some 
arrangements respecting which it was needful 
to consult her. 

She started up at his entrance ; he marked 
her changing colour, and glancing around tlie 
room for some explanation, observed the 
shawl, and not only the shawl, but the ticket 
denoting its price. 

" Is it possible,** he sternly inquired, "that 
even you can be guilty of the contemptible 
extravagance of giving thirty guineas for a 
shawl?" 

His wife trembling from head to foot 
durst not meet that piercii^ eye turned full 
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upon her, with the lightning glance, beneath 
which many a prevaricating witness had cow- 
ered and quailed in open court 

" Speak," he said at last, in a tone which 
brooked no delay. Unhappy wife! the truth, 
the whole truth, would have saved her even 
then ; but she faltered, equivocated, and with- 
out uttering a direct falsehood, incurred the 
equal guilt of implying or insinuating that it 
was dipresefit from Lady Rochester. "I doubt 
it, I more than doubt it,'' he replied ; " I will 
see Lady Rochester myself." He left the 
room, and his wife in an agony of fear seized 
her desk, and wrote a few words to Lady 
Rochester, imploring her secrecy. What she 
wrote she could never afterwards recall, but 
that note, brief as it was, placed a dark seal 
upon her life's history. 

A trusty messenger in a swift cab reached 
Rochester House five minutes before Mr 
Montague. 

Lady Rochester read the short missive, 
locked it up carefully in her desk, and said 
in a low tone of triumph — 

" Petruchio, go thy ways, the fidd is won." 
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Directly afterwards Mr Montague entered, 
and after a few words on some unimportant 
topic, which served as a pretext for his visit, 
courteously thanked her for her kind gift to 
his wife. Lady Rochester met his penetrating 
glance with a smile, and carelessly assured him 
that he attached too much importance to so 
trifling a proof of her regard for Mrs Monta- 
gue. He withdrew, baffled indeed, but fully 
convinced that his wife and her false friend had 
combined to deceive him. From that hour 
the little that yet remained of their wedded 
happiness was at an end; she had lost his 
confidence, and with him confidence once 
lost was lost indeed. A less noble nature 
might have trusted and been deceived a 
second time, but his trust once shaken was 
not easily to be restored ; in his heart love, 
not founded on some lingering esteem, had 
no place. Before his family, and before the 
world, there was no apparent change in his 
demeanour towards her, possibly there was 
even a slight increase of courteous obser- 
vance, because he felt tfiat was now the poor 
all he had to give her, but interchange of 
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heart was ended. She felt it keenly; it 
humiliated without humbling her, to find 
that thenceforward the rare intervals of 
leisure he allowed himself were for his chil- 
dren, not for her; and the moment they 
withdrew he busied himself in his books 
and papers till long after midnight Thus 
left to her own resources she sought ^ 
wretched solace in excitement and dissi- 
pation, and threw herself more than ever 
upon the society of her treacherous friend, 
whose first loan was followed by another, 
and another, of still larger amount. 

One day, however, Lady Rochester, with 
well-feigned hesitation, requested a repay- 
ment, stating that Lord Rochester had ex- 
pressed much displeasure at her supposed 
extravagance. 

** How much is it ? '' faltered her victim. 

Lady Rochester produced a memorandun)* 
the amount of which staggered Mrs Monr 
tague, who had kept little account of the 
sums thus borrowed. 

" I know not how to pay you," she gasped ; 
"I shall receive nothing for some weeks; 
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and even then my whole quarter's income 
would not cover what I owe you." 
. After many protestations of the reluctance 
with which she felt herself compelled to ask 
repayment, Lady Rochester said, " I see only 
one way of meeting the difficulty ; at least 
without divulging it to Mr Montague/' 

" How ?" was the eager inquiry. 

" It is a way that has often helped me^ but 
I am afraid your nice scruples will demur 
to it." 

" Only tell nqie what to do, and I will do 
it," she replied, passionately ; and after much 
solicitation Lady Rochester artfully unfolded 
her project, and advised Mrs Montague to 
try her fortune at the card-table. 

"Cards! I never play, least of all for 
money ; besides, I should lose, not win." 

"By no means; you might play as well 
a3 any one else ; indeed, there are one or 
two useful hints which> in strict confidence 
and on certain conditions, I might give 
you." 

Mrs Montague sighed, wavered, and at 
l9,st refused, but so irresolutely that Lad/ 
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Rochester felt that the day was her own. 
She took leave without urging the point 
further, and for a whole week left her en- 
tirely to herself, to the companionship of 
haunting, miserable thoughts. On her next 
visit Lady Rochester made no allusion to 
the loan, but invited Mrs Montague to ac- 
company Lord Rochester and herself in a 
short tour on the Continent. The invitation 
seemed to the unhappy wife an opportune 
one, for she longed for any change that 
might banish i/totight, which was becoming 
almost unendurable. The sight of her hus- 
band, whose careworn face was lighted up 
by no smile for her, was a keen though silent 
reproach. His judgment was strongly op- 
posed to the tour, but he felt that he and 
his were small gainers by her presence; he 
said to himself that a wife who needed 
watching was unworthy of his care, and so 
with brief, cold leave-taking they parted. 
He did not miss her ; her absence was almost 
a relief, for they had long ceased to be one 
in heart or confidence, or even in mutual 
interests. He gathered his forsaken children 
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around him much oftener than he was wont 
to do, and caressed them tenderly ; but when 
any of them inquired for "mamma," the 
elder ones soon marked the dark shadow 
that, all unconsciously to himself, dwelt upon 
his brow whenever he thought of her who 
should have been the loadstar of his home. 

" Do not talk about mamma, Alfred," said 
Emma one day ; '* papa does not like it." 

Into the particulars of Mrs Montague's con- 
tinental tour we do not enter, but long ere its 
close the diamond brooch was won. 

Some weeks before her return home, Edith^s 
illness had summoned Mrs Herbert to town. 
Never did the contrast between religion and 
the world strike Mr Montague so forcibly as 
now. His heart, softened by anxiety for his 
child, opened more than it had ever done to 
the hallowed influences which Mr Herbert, 
with much tact and tenderness, brought to 
bear upon him. 

One evening, just as Mr and Mrs Herbert 
were about to return home, taking Edith 
with them, all things being arranged for their 
journey on the morrow, a carriage drove 
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rapidly to the door, and Mrs Montague en* 
tered. Her first glance rested upon Edilliy 
who was fast recovering, though her cheek 
had lost its roundness and its roses; and, 
without looking towards the other occupants 
of the apartment, she folded to her heart the 
little one whom she had scarcely hoped to 
find alive. Touched by her emotion, her 
husband came forward to greet her, but at 
the sound of his voice a startling change 
passed over Mrs Montague, who then first 
perceived that others were present Her eye 
took in every accessory of the picture, — the 
evening meal, Mrs Herbert, without her invi- 
tation, presiding in the place sJie should have 
occupied ; a thousand jealous bitter feelings 
instantly awoke. 

" You here, Mrs Herbert," she said at 
length, but there was no welcome in either 
words or tone. 

" Yes, madam," said her husband, sternly ; 
** and if Mrs Herbert had not been here, you 
would never have seen Edith more." 

•'Did you not know we were here?" in- 
quired Mrs Herbert. 
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'' Certainly not ; I have received no lettef 
since the one mentioning Edith's danger ; and 
that, I presume, was written before your 
arrival" 

" It was," said Mr Montague. *'♦! thought 
that if that letter did not recall you to your 
neglected home, it would be folly to write 
s^in." 

" An' attractive welcome you give me," she 
replied, in low bitter tones, as she withdrew 
to lay aside her travelling dress. 

What a cloud had her return brought ! 
Her husband, moody and displeased, walked 
with long strides up and down the room. Mr 
Herbert felt keenly, and even indignantly, 
the discourtesy which had so ill rewarded his 
wife's days and nights of anxious watching. 
She herself tried to converse cheerfully, but 
her voice trembled, and tears glistened in her 
eyes. Edith, disturbed she scarcely knew 
why, crept to her side, and whispered, " You 
won't leave me behind because mamma is 
come home V* 

Earnestly, but vainly, Mrs Herbert sought 
a few minutes' private conversation with the 
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» 
friend once so dear to her, and on retiring for 

the night she found Edith's trunk, which she 

had packed with her own hands, removed 

from her dressing-room. She rang to inquire 

for it, and was informed that her mamma 

peremptorily refused to let her go. Early on 

the following morning, with no thanks nor 

leave-taking from their reluctant hostess, who 

had not left her room, Mr and Mrs Herbert 

departed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A NEGLECTED WARNING. 

** We none of us can calculate the consequences if we once 
begin any course in which we are not able at its begin- 
ning, and at every step of it, to ask God's grace, and 
win God's blessing." — Unlawful Ventures, 

TT would have been better to let Edith 
-^ accompany Mrs Herbert : the poor child 
was grievously disappointed, for she was weak 
and delicate still, pining for country air and 
sights and sounds. She sadly needed that 
mother-care for which it is so difficult to find 
any substitute, and which she could not have 
in her own home. 

There was another thing, too, for which her 
young heart yearned : since Mrs Herbert's 
loving, tender words had been the means, in 
God's hand, of awakening a higher craving 
than she had ever known before, and of teach- 
ing her to understand that He who knew all 
her waywardness was her forgiving Father 
still. As a child she had yearned for love, 
and, except from her papa, she had failed to 
find it; for the mother's heart had become the 
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very shrine of worldliness, and Emma, her 
counterpart in everything, had always been a 
careless, indifferent elder sister. The nursery 
gossip, the comparisons between herself and 
Edith, had done their fatal work too surely ; 
and though she would have scorned the idea 
of being under such an influence now^ the 
jealous dislike it had originated was as strong 
as ever. She was not actually unkind to 
Edith, but the younger sister's heart ached' 
for sympathy and affection, and, failing to 
find it, she grew wayward and intractable, till 
Mrs Herbert's gentle words and ways won 
her confidence, and were the means of teach-^ 
ing her to trust that love which passeth 
knowledge. How she longed to know more 
of it ! It was a severe disappointment to Mrs 
Herbert to be prevented taking her god- 
child home with her. She had been planning" 
how to nurse her back again into health and 
vigour, and how to carry on the teaching 
which was doing her such real good ; but it- 
was not to be. How often does this happieif 
just when some holy influence is taking root! 
and how keenly do we sorrow over iti think- 
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ing, " If I might but have had her longer, I 
could do so much more V* But God is wiser 
than we, and often grants our dearest wishes 
even by their apparent frustration, if we can 
but trust Him and^ wait " He is good to 
them that wait for Him." 

When the first pang of wounded feeling 
was over, Mrs Herbert comforted herself with 
some such thought, resolving to pray for her 
more than ever, and to cast her interrupted 
work on God. 

A few hours after the departure of the 
Herberts, Mr Montague sent for Edith to his 
study, for he was anxious to see how she had 
borne the parting. She looked paler than 
ever, her eyes swollen with weeping, but she 
made no complaints, and showed a gentle, 
cheerful submission, which he had not at all 
expected. He gave her a new book which 
he had bought for her, and, arranging her 
comfortably on a sofa, said she might stay 
with him till her bed-time. "Thank you, 
dear papa, how kind you are," was her grate- 
ful response, spoken so lovingly that it quite 
touched him ; and he felt the more exasper- 

H 
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ated against his wife, whose pride and harsh- 
ness had deprived the child of so much plea- 
sure and benefit " I wish she were back on 
the Rhine," he thought, "or the Amazon; 
that would be better stilL" 

A brief lay open before him, but exaspe- 
rated feelings are unfavourable to the study 
of briefs, probably to study of any kind ; so 
he rose, came to the sofa, and said, " I have 
been thinking, pet, that we will send for Miss 
Gordon and the children : you know Dr 
Urquhart sent them all to the sea when you 
were so ill, lest the little ones should take the 
measles, but there can be no fear of infection 
now, I think." 

Edith gladly assented, and he sat down 
and wrote to Miss Gordon, the governess, 
desiring their return. That lady perceived 
with astonishment, the change in Edith, who 
was now the most docile of the party. Even 
Mrs Montague observed it, but no one under- 
stood the cause ; they could only vaguely 
conjecture that illness had made her languid 
and spiritless, so that she no longer cared 
even to get her own way. Doubtless she 
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would be more troublesome than ever when 
she grew strong. There seemed little prospect, 
however, of her growing strong ; she seldom 
complained much, but she did not regain her 
appetite or colour. Miss Gordon, kind and 
watchful at all times, noticed it with some 
anxiety, and pointed it out to Mrs Montague, 
urging that Dr Urquhart should be sent for. 
At last, after much valuable time was lost, he 
was summoned. When he had carefully exa- 
mined her, he sent her away with some play- 
ful remark ; but the moment she had closed 
the door, his countenance wore its gravest, 
sternest expression, as he said, *' You should 
have sent for me weeks ago ; it is trifling with 
life to let this go on. There is mischief at 
work in her constitution of a very serious 
kind. The after-consequences of measles are 
often very formidable ; you should send her, 
under Miss Gordon's care, to Torquay at once." 

He wrote a prescription, bowed, and left 
the mother to her thoughts. 

They were not pleasant ones. 

Repeatedly had her husband, as well as 
Miss Gordon, commented on Edith's looks 
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and as often had she carelessly replied, " Oh, 
it is nothing; she looks pale and thin, of 
course, after her illness." Now what would 
they say? How would it be possible that 
she should take the trouble of the children ; 
and on whom could she devolve it, supposing 
Miss Gordon went to Torquay ? 

At length she decided that she would make 
as light of the matter as she could ; and suc- 
ceeded in half persuading herself that Dr 
Urquhart " had only meant to frighten her — 
doctors are generally alarmists." Mr Mon- 
tague soon saw that she was not giving him 
the physician's opinion correctly, but he sel- 
dom now troubled himself either to reason 
with her, or to reprove her — she was not 
worth it, he thought. He contented himself 
with simply avoiding her ; and in the whirl 
of a London life it is very practicable for a 
husband and wife, who mutually wish to 
avoid each other, to do so with considerably 
more success than if they lived in the 
country. 

He called on Dr Urquhart the next day, 
to learn his real opinion, and was much dis- 
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appointed to find that he had just left home 
for his autumn holiday. 

A week or two passed, and then there came 
a change. Very early one morning Miss 
Gordon was summoned to Edith's room, and 
found her so ill that, in great alarm, she sent 
for Mr Montague ; his wife had not long be- 
fore come home from some late party, and 
was asleep ; indeed, no one thought of call- 
ing her. The hidden mischief that might all, 
humanly speaking, have been averted had 
Edith been under Mrs Herbert's care in the 
country, now showed itself in a form that 
bade defiance to medical skill. 

Mrs Montague's heart smote her sorely, as 
she recalled Dr Urquhart's words, ^^ trifling 
with lifer But she had "taken the conse- 
c^ences" of disregarding the warning, and it 
was too late to regret it now. 

She was, however, shocked and appalled 
at the result of her selfish neglect, and gave 
much time to the sick-room: alas! it did 
little good, though a tithe of the care would 
have prevented it all. Yet it was not wholly 
lost, for her husband, gratified to find that 
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there was still one point of common interest 
between them, spoke to her in gentler tones ; 
had she embraced the golden opportunity 
she might even then have won him back. 

One night, when Edith's life seemed ebb- 
ing, she begged to be left alone with Miss 
Gordon, and faintly said, '' Dear, kind Miss 
Gordon, I love you very much for all the 
trouble you have taken with me, but you 
never taught me how to die." 

Miss Gordon had grieved deeply over the 
sufferings of the patient child, and at these 
words the iron entered into her souL What 
could she say? She had striven hard to 
make her clever and accomplished, to fit her 
for her place in the world, but she had never 
once spoken to her of the life beyond the 
grave. 

Edith saw her anguish, and said in a voice 
of exquisite tenderness, "Do not grieve so, 
Jesus Christ has taught me, I am not afraid 
to go to Him/* 

Then taking from under her pillow a little 
Bible, she put it into her friend's hand, and 
with wise, yet childlike words, entreated her 
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to read it with prayer ; adding in a tone of 
deep meaning, "My sisters." Her counte- 
nance told the rest ; and the nurse returning 
to the room, Miss Gordon left it, and went 
in deep agitation to her own chamber. 

That little Bible ! how often had she lately 
seen her reading it when she thought herself 
unnoticed ; how often had she secretly won- 
dered what charm the child could possibly 
find in it ! 

All night long Miss Gordon pondered, and 
remembered with bitter self-upbraiding that 
she had never given one thought to such sub- 
jects before. Who could have taught the 
child to lie so calmly in what seemed the 
very grasp of death ? 

'* If / were dying,*' she mused, but she 
shrank from pursuing the thought ; a horror 
of great darkness fell upon her, that dark- 
ness in which the affrighted soul that sees no 
Saviour meets the prospect of death and 
judgment. But Edith's Bible was still in her 
hand, and the pleading accents, " Do read it, 
do prayy^ sounded in her ear. She knelt 
down, but there came no words, only tears 
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and sobs. At length she began, ''Our Father," 
and for the first time in her life she seemed 
to be speaking to some one in her prayer, 
and to One who heard. \\Tien she rose she 
crept cautiously to the sick-room, and was 
comforted to find the little patient sleeping. 

At last, after days of unutterable suspense, 
the crisis passed favourably, and the gentle 
spirit, almost on the verge of heaven, came 
back again to earth. 

** We are immortal till our work is done." 

Many weeks, however, elapsed before jshe 
could leave her room ; and even then serious 
traces of her dangerous illness remained in 
an obliquity of the spine, caused partly by 
weakness, partly by lying constantly in one 
position, the only one in which she was free 
from pain. It was a blow to her mother, who 
delighted in her children's beauty and ele- 
gance; but to Edith herself it proved, as trial 
often does, a blessing in disguise. 

The head nurse quickly understood, with- 
out receiving direct instructions, that the little 
girl need not be dressed for company, as her 
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sisters were, but might remain in the school- 
room, where Miss Gordon gladly stayed with 
her ; till summoned to play quadrilles for 
dancing, a wearisome task, of which no one 
ever offered to relieve her, for no one hap- 
pened to remember that the governess might 
be tired, though several thanked her, and re- 
marked what capital time she kept. 

Her quiet hours with Edith were a real 
rest and solace, dearly prized by both. Miss 
Gordon had perceived Edith's love for Mrs 
Herbert, whose visit had been the greatest 
blessing her life had ever known. 

The attachment between Miss Gordon and 
Edith grew daily stronger; the child delighted 
to speak of what she had learned from Mrs 
Herbert, little thinking how she was teaching 
her teacher ; whilst Miss Gordon took pains 
to draw her out, questioning her as she would 
have done no one else, laying up her words 
to be pondered in many a night vigil, and 
searching her own Bible to see for herself 
whether these things were so. By slow de- 
grees difficulties cleared away, and the sun 
that never sets shone upon her heart, as she 
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learned to know Him in whom is concentrated 
the soul's rest. 

Whilst lamenting the years she had passed 
in ignorance of a teacher's first duty, she re- 
joiced that her pupils were still hers to train ; 
and after much thought and prayer she told 
their mother all that had occurred on the 
night that Edith was in such imminent dan- 
ger, and its effect on her own mind. Mrs 
Montague listened with some surprise and 
annoyance ; then conscience smote her for 
feeling annoyed. Had Edith died she would 
have been glad to learn that she was "so very 
religious." 

She merely said, " I do not quite compre- 
hend these new opinions of yours, nor see 
why you should act differently in any way, 
for you have always given me the greatest 
satisfaction. However, I will not interfere 
with anything you consider right, unless I see 
you become moping and dull ; that would 
vex me sadly, for your own sake and the 
children's." Miss Gordon thanked her with 
a bright happy smile, and withdrew ; but for 
some time Mrs Montague observed her closely, 
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and was soon convinced that her attention to 
her duties was even greater than before. She 
still, however, scrutinised the countenances of 
Miss Gordon and Edith, sometimes in wonder, 
much oftener with a kind of envy ; for con- 
science told her that they had found a trea- 
sure which she had lost, or perhaps had flung 
away for ever. It was a painful thought; and 
of late years she had sedulously avoided pain- 
ful reflections, or reflection of any kind ; so 
she tried to believe that it was only something 
preying on Miss Gordon's mind, of no conse- 
quencewhatever to her. Miss Gordon was lady- 
like and attractive, perhaps she had had " a 
disappointment" No, it could not be that ; 
her voice was cheerful as ever, her step 
buoyant and elastic, and the tender thought- 
fulness of her expressive countenance bright- 
ened continually into a sunny smile. Edith's 
pale face beamed with serenity and sweetness, 
bearing in legible characters the impress of a 
spirit at rest Her world-worn mother saw 
it, sighed heavily, and then turned back again 
to her old life of folly and entanglement 
Yet, such is human inconsistency, Mrs Mon- 
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tague, who had always liked and trusted Miss 
Gordon, and shown her much kindness, now 
instinctively placed more confidence in her 
than ever ; and Miss Gordon saw it, and re- 
joiced. 

Would that parents knew how deeply 
every faithful teacher prizes each proof that 
she is trusted. 

Mother who may read this, rest assured 
that confidence is the only adequate reward 
you can bestow on a governess who is truly 
your children's friend : you have no other 
equivalent to give. Money may fairly re- 
quite such or such an amount of toil, of 
body or mind ; but if your governess brings 
heart and soul to her work, only the heart's 
coinage can repay that; if you let her feel 
sad and lonely for want of it, you are " using 
your neighbour's work without wages," no 
matter what else you give. 

A mother has her natural reward for her 
labours with her children. God gives her a 
deep joy in her child with which no stranger 
intermeddles ; and which onFy mothers can 
understand. She feels that her child is hers 
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for life : though oceans never to be re-crossed 
by either may roll between them, he is hers 
still ; under all possible circumstances hers 
inalienably till death do part them — ay, and 
he may be hers in heaven. How different 
is it with the teacher and her charge! She 
knows that the child she loves almost as if 
it were a part of herself may, in a few years, 
have half forgotten her. Yes, but there is 
One who never forgets those who tend His 
lambs ; for He is faithful : and the seed 
sown early takes deepest root. There are, 
even amidst unnumbered changes, links 
which neither time nor change can sever: 
and who can picture the joy if some voice 
we loved on earth shall say to us in heaven, 
" He led me hither by your loving counsel" } 
Oh, it is well worth living for to be retnem" 
bered there I 



CHAPTER X. 

ONE OF LIFE'S CHANGES. 

" Those events which we can in a measure foresee hardly 
ever fall out just as we had expected, but a vigorous 
discharge of to-da3r'8 duty does reach out into future 
days ; so we may be shaping a future of which we are 
not thinking for a moment" — Vaughan, 

•^ I "HOSE who have observed how often 
^ a tedious illness matures a child's 
mind, will not be surprised that Edith, na- 
turally thoughtful and intelligent in a high 
degree, developed greatly during the year 
of suffering that succeeded her attack of 
measles. Miss Gordon's loving companion- 
ship, their united study of the Scriptures, 
and the inward teaching that those who 
truly seek it never fail to receive, wrought 
such a blessed change in Edith's once proud 
unyielding character that Miss Gordon could 
not but marvel. Mrs Herbert wrote fre- 
quently, and as the little girl was not able 
to sit up without pain, nor indeed allowed 
to attempt it ; it fell to Miss Gordon's share 
to answer the letters, and to receive many of 
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them herself. The correspondence brought 
deep thankfulness to Mrs Herbert's heart; 
she discerned from little pathetic details 
given in the fulness of the writer's affection- 
ate interest, how meekly and patiently Edith 
was bearing her heavy cross ; how greatly 
she was changed in all respects. 
' By degrees she learned more than this, 
and discovered that Miss Gordon herself 
was entering upon a new life. What joy 
it gave her! As she remembered the bitter 
disappointment she had felt in leaving Edith 
to pine in an uncongenial home, and saw 
how mysteriously all had worked for good, 
she thought, "How safely in all possible 
circumstances God may be trusted." Mrs 
Herbert knew Miss Gordon well, she Had 
known her when governess at Elmwood 
Hall, the residence of Mr King, the patron 
of the living held by Mr Herbert. There 
was not very much intercourse between the 
Hall and the Rectory; for Mr King's views 
differed widely from Mr Herbert's; but he 
had a high esteem for his rector, and showed 
him unvarying courtesy and respect; as a 
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mark of which he and his family regularly- 
attended church twice on Sunday, unless pre- 
vented by weather, which he regarded as a 
legitimate excuse for absence, though it never 
interfered with his engagements on other days. 
As dancing and cards were prohibited on 
Sunday, both in the drawing-room and the 
servants' hall, he thought that he had done 
all that could be expected in regard to ob- 
serving the Sabbath ; and the rest of the 
week was of course his own. The world es- 
teemed him in no measured degree; how 
could it fail to do so ? If he did add a 
couple of sovereigns to the collection after 
a missionary sermon, his purse opened with 
equal facility next day, if a subscription were 
asked for a steeplechase, or the county-plate 
at the races. Not that he altogether liked 
such sports, for he perceived that they pro- 
moted vice and excess amongst his tenantry ; 
and he highly approved of morality and 
virtue, and, indeed, of religion, in strict 
moderation, as encouraging habits of in- 
dustry and good order. To refuse his sub- 
scription on these grounds might, however, 
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have risked his popularity in some quarters, 
and this it was his object to avoid. 

To use the current phrase (a phrase which, 
if we ponder it, shows how deeply worldliness 
has tainted our familiar speech, so that one 
word can speak volumes of it,) he was 
** worth" a quarter of a million. 

Mrs King possessed more energy than 
her husband, she was an affectionate, proud 
mother, sparing neither trouble nor expense in 
the education of her children, whose worldly 
advancement was her object in life. She was 
very kind and considerate to Miss Gordon, 
who was much attached to her pupils, es- 
pecially to the second daughter, Blanche; 
who loved her with a true and lasting affec- 
tion, and was almost inconsolable when it 
was decided that a German governess should 
take Miss Gordon's place. 
. Whilst this change was pending, a sudden 
and dangerous illness of Mrs King's brought 
Mrs Herbert frequently to the Hall; for 
she was always to be found where there was 
trouble or sorrow in which she could help 
or comfort. This brought her into frequent 

I 
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contact with Miss Gordon, whose faithful 
discharge of duty won her regard. 

Edith had now been many months a suf- 
ferer : perhaps not even the Queen's surgeon, 

Sir A. C whose patient she was, knew 

how much she endured, how seldom she was 
absolutely free from pain, not acute pain, but 
that dull constant aching and languor that are 
more trying to strengrth and spirits. 

He inquired, on his first visit, how she 
slept at night ? 

"Pretty well." 

" Yes, but you and I must understand 
each other; do you sleep several hours at 
a time V 

" Not often/^ 

" Well, how many sleeps and wakings have 
you every night ?" 

" Perhaps six or seven.^^ 

" What awakes you ? " 

*' Always pain in my back." 

Miss Gordon, who was present, listened 
with much concern, and said as soon as Sir 

A. C had left, " Why did you never tell 

me, darling, what very sad nights you have ? " 
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"I do not call them sad; I am quite 
happy." 

" Tell me how you make them happy." 

''I repeat hymns till I fall asleep; and when 
I awake in the dark I remember * the dark- 
ness hideth not from Thee;' or that beautiful 
line — 'This darkness is the shadow of Thy 
wing/ and I try to nestle closer under His 
wing — it feels so safe." 

" Does not the night seem very long } " 

"Yes, sometimes; but God helps me to re- 
member that there will be 'no night there.'" 

"Tell me what else you think." 

''He gives me sweet thoughts for every 
waking ; in the moonlight, or the starlight, 
or wind, or rain, or the faint twilight in the 
morning that brightens every minute." 

"You must welcome the pleasant creep- 
ing on of dawn, it must remind you of ' the 
morning without clouds.'" 

As she lay, Edith did not see Miss Gordon's 
face, or notice the emotion with which she 
had listened to her artless words. Not even 
to Edith, her own first teacher in the faith, 
would she ever utter a remark likely to mar 
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the humility which is the loveliest feature in 
a Christian's character ; it was well for Edith 
that she little knew how Miss Gordon rever- 
enced her. She rose from her seat, and 
fondly kissing her, said, "Thank Him who 
gives you such ' songs in the night/ " 

When Edith had been a month under Sir 

A. C 's treatment there was a marked * 

change for the better ; and he one day said to 
Miss Gordon, *' She will do now ; I feel sure of 
it. Hers is one of those slight graceful figures 
that are easily distorted, and easily brought 
right The great thing is to restore her gene- 
ral health; she must go into the country, 
not very far away, as I should like to see her 
occasionally, and continue the treatment for 
at least another year ; by that time I confi- 
dently hope she will be perfectly cured." 

With what a glad heart did Miss Gordon 
send these tidings to Mrs Herbert ; to whom 
she also incidentally mentioned that Mrs Mon- 
tague had not heard the good news, as she 
was then in Switzerland with Lady Rochester. 

In reply, Mrs Herbert sent a warm invita- 
tion to Edith and Miss Gordon to visit her 
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at Elmwood Rectory. The letter was shown 
to Mr Montague, who said — " Go, by all 
means, it will be the very thing for Edith ; 
and you, too, must greatly need a holiday, 
you have had a trying winter and spring." 

Miss Gordon thanked him, but in her heart 
she thought it had been the happiest -winter 
of her life, the brightest spring-tide she had 
ever known; and Edith, much as she had 
suffered, felt the same peace within. The 
change of air and scene benefited her greatly, 
and her progress was even more rapid than 

Sir A. C had predicted. Mrs Herbert's 

warm heart rejoiced over her as one " who 
found great spoil." 

Blanche King came often from the Hall, 
and noted wonderingly the change in Miss 
Gordon ; she said she loved her as dearly as 
ever, but she could not understand her quite 
so well. One lovely summer morning Miss 
Gordon sat at a little oriel window in Elm- 
wood Rectory, in deep converse with her 
own heart. Before her lay an open letter 
which she had that morning received from an 
old friend, Miss Grey of Carshalton, inviting 
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her to become her successor in a school which 
she was on the point of resigning; and urging 
the increased personal comfort and freedom 
of action which Miss Gordon would enjoy in 
a home of her own. 

"I^rue," she thought, "but where can I be 
most useful ? where can I best glorify God ?** 

After much thought and prayer she showed 
the letter to Mr and Mrs Herbert ; when he 
had carefully read it, Mr Herbert said, " Be- 
fore we enter further into the question, let us 
go to the True Counsellor; it is always safest 
to go at once to Him, before the mind receives 
its bias either way. We are likely to mistake 
His will if we first decide and then go to Him 
for guidance." 

After a short earnest prayer, he inquired 
Miss Gordon's own opinion and wish in the 
matter, to which she replied — '* I should feel 
more disposed to accept the proposal if its 
worldly advantages were less. I could in that 
case more readily believe that it came from 
God." 

*' Remember that the silver and the gold, 
whether there be much or little, are His and 
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come from Him. * The Lord thy God giveth 
thee power to get wealth/ " 

"If I had parents or brothers and sisters 
living I would thankfully accept such an 
offer, but you know I am alone in the world. 
Edith seems the dearest thing I have on 
earth, and perhaps this would part us." ' 

"Much more probably not,'* Mrs Herbert 
eagerly interposed ; " as the place exactly 

meets Sir A. C 's wishes, I think her papa 

would gladly intrust her to you." 

It was arranged that Miss Gordon should 
go the next day to visit Miss Grey, and see 
the new home that had been offered her; 
and that, if she decided on going there, she 
should consult Mr Montague on the subject ; 
and then return for a while to Elmwood. 

The next day found her at Carshalton: 
the situation, the house and grounds, were 
delightful; and Miss Grey offered to give 
up the lease of her house, her furniture, &c., 
in a fortnight, if Miss Gordon could oblige 
her by taking possession at * once. The 
governesses and the pupils had just gone 
home for the summer vacation. 
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Miss Gordon promised to comply with her 
wishes, if Mr Montague would consent to 
release her from her engagement. 

On her way back to Elmwood she went 
to his house, writing to apprise him of her 
coming, that he might not be alarmed at 
seeing her without Edith. She told him all 
the circumstances, and mentioned that the 
one great drawback was her reluctance to 
part from Edith. 

" This need not part you," he said, kindly ; 
"Edith shall go with you at once." He 
paused, seemed lost in thought, whilst Miss 
Gordon warmly thanked him ; and then he 
said, '' When do the holidays end V\ 

She named the- day ; he replied, " Very 
well, Emma shall join you on that day. 
Edith may go there when you do, if you 
like to arrange it thus." 

Miss Gordon remained till the following 
morning to pack up her own possessions and 
Edith's, and then took an affectionate fare- 
well of the little ones in the nursery ; Jessie, 
Clara, and Frank, the latter two years and 
a-half old. Emma was not at home, she had 
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gone on a visit, and was not to return for 
some weeks. 

Mrs Herbert listened with deep interest 
to Miss Gordon's account of all that had 
passed ; and said, " I have now a personal 
concern in your movements, for we have de- 
cided on placing Agnes with you." 

Miss Gordon thanked her with a look 
more expressive than words, and Mrs Herbert 
added, " I have always felt that however great 
the home advantages may be, school is highly 
beneficial in enabling girls to find their level. 
In their own homes they are prone to grow 
too self-important.*' 

That evening Blanche King paid her cus- 
tomary visit, and learned from Edith what 
was in prospect, and how greatly she rejoiced 
that she would not be parted from Miss 
Gordon. Blanche sat quite silent for some 
minutes, an unwonted event in her vivacious 
existence ; then she sprang up in great haste, 
kissed Edith, and said, ''I must go this 
minute, I have something of the greatest 
importance to ask mamma." The follow- 
ing morning she re-appeared in the wildest 
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spirits, and abruptly said, "It is all right, 
I may go." 

"Where to, Blanche ?" asked Edith. 

" Listen, and I will tell you ; Laura, my 
eldest sister, is to come out now ; and my little 
sisters are old enough to come into the school- 
room, but they must have an English gover- 
ness, not a German one you know: and 
mamma did not know what to do with me, 
whether to send me to school, or to keep 
the German governess for me, and an En- 
glish one for Kate and Ellen. However, I 
have persuaded her to cut the Gordian knot 
by sending me to Miss Gordon: mamma 
knows of an excellent situation for Fraulein 
G., so it is all settled most charmingly," and 
she danced about the room like a kitten. 

Soon after Miss Gordon and Edith estab- 
lished themselves at their new pleasant home, 
" The Grove," Mrs Montague returned from 
Switzerland : she and her husband had not 
exchanged a line during her absence, so that 
he neither knew, nor cared to know, when 
she might be expected. 

As it happened he was away on business 
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when she arrived, and did not return for 
some days. 

He had no opportunity of telling her the 
plan he had formed for Emma for several 
days after their first meeting. It was no 
pleasant task to break it to her, but it had 
to be done ; and he resolved to do it speed- 
ily. Ringing the bell, he ordered the servant 
to send Mrs Montague's maid into his study ; 
Coralie came in much amazement. 

"Ask your mistress to come to me here 
when she returns from the parties she is 
gone to to-night — I shall sit up for her." 

'* It will be six o'clock, sir." 

" At twelve to-morrow, then." 

"At twelve sir, Madame V is to call." 

" Say two oclock," he replied, impatiently. 

" At two, sir, she is going to a breakfast 
with Lady Rochester." 

He seized a piece of paper and wrote, 
" Eliza, I wish to speak to you ; come to my 
study to-morrow morning at eleven." 

Carefully sealing the note, he gave it to 
the servant, with instructions to deliver it 
to her mistress on her return. His wife not 
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daring to disobey came to his study at the 
appointed hour; and coldly received the 
communication which he had to make. 
Every part of it was unwelcome; but she 
felt that she had no option in the matter. 

'*You will see that she is provided with 
what is necessary, Eliza/' 

" You have undertaken the disposal of her, 
I shall leave it to yotir management.'' 

The day before Emma left home her papa 
inquired, '*Is your packing done, my child .^" 

"Oh no, papa, I never packed anything 
in my life, and Coralie says she did not 
engage to pack any trunks except mam- 
ma's." 

"Nurse, then.?" 

" Nurse cannot leave Frank ; he is fretful 
and poorly." 

" Have you asked your mother about it ?" 

"Mamma says it is no business of hers, 
you would settle it." 

"Come along then, my poor neglected 
child, you and I will help one another." 
So the father and daughter went together 
to Emma's wardrobe; the latter took out 
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all the clothes she could find, and the former 
packed them in his own portmanteau : with 
a low strangely-sounding laugh at his own 
clumsiness as Emma exclaimed against his 
placing her bonnets, dressing-case, and 
shoes, jumbled together in his carpet-bag. 
This was re-arranged, but her papa was so 
dissatisfied with his own performance, and 
with the contents of the portmanteau, that he 
wrote to Miss Gordon requesting her to take 
the entire control of Emma*s wardrobe, and 
purchase whatever was needful. This done, 
and Emma safe at school, he felt relieved. 
Miss Gordon found it not an easy task to 
enter at once upon the labours of her pre- 
decessor, with no previous knowledge of 
either pupils, teachers, masters, or servants ; 
but she resolved to make no sudden changes, 
to feel her ground, and proceed step by step. 
The late principal. Miss Grey, though a 
Christian woman, had made many conces- 
sions to the spirit of worldliness, through 
over anxiety to conciliate the parents of her 
pupils. The air of fashion which distin- 
guished several of her young people sur- 
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prised Miss Gordon, but did much to re- 
concile Emma to her new position. Dancing 
had long been taught in the school, and the 
singing mistress was " one of the ornaments 
of the Italian Opera." 

The general tone of worldliness in the 
school perplexed Miss Gordon far mpre than 
any isolated instances of it however marked. 
She saw that Emma Montague and Blanche 
King were quickly at home with their new 
companions, but that such was not the case 
with her own Edith, nor with Agnes Her- 
bert. 

She soon discovered that there were two 
parties in the school, headed by two elder 
girls, each having her respective partizans. 

The Hon. Miss F had her clique, simply 

because she was the Hon. Miss F , and 

for no other possible reason, as she had 
neither wealth, beauty, talent, nor attractions ; 
yet there were silly children who courted 
her rather dull society, for no object but 
that of describing a peer's daughter as their 
"particular friend;" although they owned 
that she had less "good fun in her" than 
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any other girl in their set. The other leader 
of school ton was a fair girl of no family, 
but an heiress : she, too, found time-servers, 
the little ones prized the toys and cakes she 
distributed ; and the elder ones admired her 
" loves of dresses and trinkets." Whilst Miss 
Gordon was making these and other matters 
subjects of anxious thought, she was herself 
" the observed of all observers" in the little 
world of school life. The girls decided, after 
much private consultation, that she was 
"kind and very clever, but starched and 
righteous overmuch ;" and they prepared 
to stand up for their "ancient and inde- 
feasible rights," comparing the new dynasty 
to William of Orange succeeding "the king 
over the water." They at once admitted the 
lively Blanche, and the volatile Emma into 
the coterie of old inhabitants, and initiated 
them in various " school secrets," which were 
guarded from Agnes and Edith. The latter 
would have been at once welcomed, but for 
the presumption that she was Miss Gordon's 
favourite ; they soon found, too, that dress and 
vanity had no charms for her, so the school 
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world set her down as "odd." Still there 
were some who felt kindly towards the gentle 
girl whose smile of singular sweetness over- 
paid any little act of courtesy; and when 
it was found that she was no hypocrite, told 
no tales, and was ever helpful and unselfish, 
they drew closer to her, and marked her 
high truthful principle, and from that hour 
they reverenced her in their hearts, though 
they took care never to tell her so. 
^ Agnes was equally conscientious, equally 
well taught, and she, too, was a learner in 
the Saviour's school ; but, unlike Edith, she 
had not yet been in His affliction class, where 
His holy lessons sink deepest ; she had not 
yet learned in loving sympathy to forget 
self for the sake of others. Her leading 
fault was ambition, the love of power and 
pre-eminence ; she could scarcely bear to be 
excelled, she had little vanity, but much 
pride, and whilst she was tenderly loved by 
the few to whom her reserved nature opened 
out, and loved them with answering warmth, 
she was too often cold and indifferent to all 
whom she did not care for or appreciate; 
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to all whom she deemed, "uninteresting." 
It was a grave defect of character, and one 
that in after years cost her many tears and 
prayers, and struggles. School was in one 
respect a place of temptation to her, though 
jiot in the ordinary way, for school tricks 
and <kceptions were abhorrent to her, and 
for dress and adornment she cared too little 
rather than too much ; but the impetus with 
which she threw herself into the various 
studies, with the whole power of her eager ^ 
mind, was a snare ; for study had long been 
her idol, and the delight of companionship 
in it was intense. 

A few weeks after the school opened. Miss 
Gordon wrote to Mrs Herbert, and after de- 
scribing the general state of matters, she pro- 
ceeded thus:^ — "I have decided on making as 
few changes as possible during this first quar- 
ter, that I may lay my plans prayerfully and 
maturely. It grieves me that La Signora 
should teach singing here in the morning, and 
take her part in the opera at night ; but to 
dismiss her without the usual notice would be 
doing as one would not be done by. Several 

K 
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•of the parents of my pupils are annoyed at 
my having given her notice to discontinue 
her lessons, which they consider a recom- 
mendation to the school; but I shall be thank- 
ful when her time expires, for she talks to my 
girls of the parts she has to perform, occa- 
sionally rehearsing a few bars to them ; and 
their eyes sparkle, and they say, 'Oh, if 
Miss Gordon would only let us go and hear 
you/ This I learned from one of the teachers 
who was present ; I carefully avoid question- 
ing either Agnes or Edith as to what passes 
in my absence. I am in treaty with one of 
the first singing masters in London to take 
La Signora's place, for I would give no need- 
less umbrage. I have already substituted 
calisthenics in the place of dancing, for the 
dancing mistress perfectly understands both, 
so that I have no need to part with her. This 
change has given offence to many of the 
pupils, who have written home, begging not 
to learn calisthenics; and their parents, in 
several instances, have expressed regret and 
vexation at the step I have taken ; but if it 
thins my numbers next half-year, I shall still 
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feel that I have acted rightly." After describ- 
ing Emma Montague as a girl of high abili- 
ties, but a perplexing trying pupil, Miss 
Gordon proceeded — " I have taken her to 
sleep in my dressing-room, because her heart 
is so full of vanity and worldliness, and she 
feels it such a hardship that I have laid aside 
some of her finery, that I fear her society 
would be anything but beneficial to her com- 
panions, were she to sleep in the same room 
with others. I long sometimes to have Edith 
there, but the sleeping arrangements are 
almost more important than any; so much 
hidden mischief may be effected by whis- 
pered communications from one to another, 
when the teachers are "quite sure the girls are 
asleep/' So my Edith sleeps in the same room 
with an elder girl, in whom I have no confi- 
dence, and with a little one who would be 
riotous amongst other children, but is orderly 
and good with her. I learned from my own 
school life, that as few as possible should 
sleep in the same apartment; and fortunately 
the rooms here each contain three single 
French beds. Much evil is prevented by two 
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little girls sleeping in the room with one 
elder girl, who is a check upon them, whilst 
they are a check upon her ; and elder ones 
become in a measure trustworthy by feeling 
that they are trusted with the oversight of 
the little ones. I do not forbid the girls to 
converse in their rooms, for I could not insure 
obedience to such a rule, and therefore I 
avoid making it. Agnes is all ardour and 
energy — every mother but you, and every 
instructress but myself would be more than 
satisfied ; but, upright and conscientious as 
she is, I doubt whether the moving spring is 
altogether the right one ; she has, as you say, 
much ambition. Last week the science master 
questioned her class upon conchology, a sub- 
ject wholly new to her, and familiar to most 
of the others ; poor child, she lost place after 
place in the class, with rising colour, aad 
eyes full of unshed tears ; but she only said, 
"You know I never learned it, but I will 
know more about it next week/* Since then 
she pores over the conchology book till her 
forehead flushes and her head aches. What 
must one do with such a girl ? Edith is just 
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what she was, my comfort, my treasure ; and 
Blanche is very obedient and affectionate, 
standing up for me on all occasions, though lik- 
ing the worldliness that I set my face against." 
By the same post Agnes wrote to her 
mamma, and after describing the conchology 
lesson, she said, " O mamma, you cannot 
imagine what I felt going down, down in the 
class, my heart was like a lump of lead in 
my throat ; but I will know it next time : 
though what with that, and what with all my 
other masters, you cannot think what a whirl 
my poor brains are in. I feel as if my head 
were receiving more new ideas than it can 
hold. I dearly love working so hard, for you 
know how willingly I would pay a heavy tax 
on knowledge if the law of the land required 
it; but somehow I begin to feel worn and 
stupid. Emma plays better far than I do, 
and her German is quite a reproach to me ; 
and now that I see in my music and draw- 
ing masters what ought to be done in the 
way of teaching, I feel quite discouraged, 
and as if I never could undertake to teach my 
sisters at home." 
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To Miss Gordon Mrs Herbert wrote — "Let 
me say to you in the words of Mrs Winslow, 
* In any trouble or difficulty do not sit down 
to consider how or what you shall do, but go 
at once to Jesus, and tell Him all He will 
lead you in the right path/ Thank you for 
your judicious remarks respecting Agnes : how 
thankful I am to have placed her with one 
who so earnestly combats the spirit of world- 
liness. ' You have much against you just 
now, and untried ground to work upon, but 
help is near and ever ready. No effort is lost ; 
it may seem to have failed, to have done harm 
rather than good ; but Jesus marks every 
effort made in His strength. He approves it, 
He will bless it. I have shed bitter tears of 
disappointment, of unbelief, almost of despair, 
over some who are already clothed in white 
robes, hymning the songs of heaven; and I have 
wept afresh to think that I ever so mistrusted 
God. You have judged wisely respecting 
La Signora ; the result of a small concession 
to worldliness is sometimes like that of open- 
ing a little, only a very little, leak in a ship, 
or applying a little, only a very little, spark 
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to gunpowder. It is a solemn thought that 
there are by-roads leading back to worldli- 
ness almost from the very gate of heaven ; 
the struggle against it must be a constant 
one, for its influence is like the eddying circle 
of a whirlpool ; if we are once in it, and not 
plying every oar to get out of it, we are 
nearing the abyss that no plummet has ever 
fathomed." 

To Agnes her mamma wrote — " I beseech 
you not to kill my ' pleasant child/ my first- 
born, by overmuch zeal and energy ; for it 
would be a death neither more glorious nor 
more comfortable than that of the poor 
schoolmaster who was *Jkilled with bad 
Latin;' but, seriously, why should my child 
be cast down because she does not know by 
intuition what she has never learned } and 
why should she compare herself with girls who 
have had masters for years } I do not want 
to check what Gray would call your ' noble 
rage,' I only want to remind you that but 
^one thing is needful! Be willing, my dear 
child, to be second, to be lower than second ; 
humility is the only way to attain any like- 
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ness to Him who 'made Himself of no reputa- 
tion/ Remember what dear Buchanan said — 
* I would give all my learning for a little 
brokenness of heart."* 



CHAPTER XL 

SCHOOL LIFE. 

"To educate rightly is a complex and extremely difficult 
thing ; the hardest task that devolves upon adult life : 

. to succeed in it be prepared for mental exertion, study, 
ingenuity, patience, self-controL" — Aids to Moral Dis- 
cipline, 

A MIDST Miss Gordon's various perplexi- 
•^^- ties she had one special comfort — ^the 
treatment prescribed for Edith was, by God's 
blessing, producing an effect beyond the 

hopes even of Sir A. C himself. The 

spine was visibly straightening, and as it did 
so her general health improved. 

" How good God is to me," she said to 
Miss Gordon ; " I do think I shall be like 
other people some day." 

" I trust you may, my darling ; the progress 
you are making towards it cheers my heart: 
May you use your returning strength for 
Him who is doing such great things for you." 

'* Oh yes, and how much more I shall en- 
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joy ease and health than those who have 
never known long pain and weakness." 

Edith had remarked how tenderly many 
of her companions had begun to treat her ; 
how sharp an expression of censure from 
some of them followed a heedless taunt from 
Emma Montague on " Miss Gordon's favour- 
ite." Yet, happily, it was not all smooth 
sailing for her; there were times when her 
Christian principle was sorely tried, es- 
pecially by the young lady who shared her 
room. Edith had often suspected that an 
injurious intimacy subsisted between her and 
the merry vivacious French bonne whom Miss 
Gordon found in attendance on the young 
ladies. She had doubted the wisdom of re- 
taining a foreign servant who was a stranger 
to her, in close personal attendance on the 
pupils ; but Miss Grey had given her an ex- 
cellent character, and Marie's respectful man- 
ners, and willing acquiescence in every wish 
expressed by her new mistress, left the latter 
no just pretext for dismissing her untried : 
though she did not feel quite easy, know- 
ing how lax the principles of French do- 
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mestics often are; and that Marie's profes- 
sion of Protestantism might only last while 
she remained on this side the Channel. 

Edith frequently heard her young com- 
panion, Amabel Vaughan, and Marie whis- 
pering together in her sleeping-room ; or 
found them in close confabulation, which 
was instantly suspended on her entrance, 
when Marie would begin with great energy 
brushing Miss Vaughan's hair, or performing 
any toilette service which might account for 
her being in the room. 

She occasionally saw Amabel give her 
money, and not unfrequently observed her 
stealthily reading in bed at daybreak. 
Amabel always said it was a lesson-book, 
but Edith had her own doubts upon the 
point ; and one day gently said, " Amabel, 
dear, I am afraid you are doing wrong in 
some way, and will get into difficulty." 

A passionate reply silenced her for the 
time, but confirmed her fears ; which har- 
assed her the more since she had no definite 
ground for them, and yet felt sure that all 
was not right 
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Feeling unwell one evening, she was going 
to bed rather earlier than usual,, when a sud- 
den faintness, to which she was still liable,, 
caused her to sit down on a window seat 
in the passage leading to her room. She 
called, but so feebly that no one heard, and 
gat still to recover. Hearing voices in the 
room, she called again, still without success ; 
but the door being ajar, she heard Amabel 

say, "Bring me the third volume of ^* 

naming a popular novel. 

"I will, mademoiselle, but I shall expect 
plenty of cadeaux from you for keeping your 
secrets like this," said Marie, in French.. 

"Indeed, Marie, you have had nearly all 
my money, and I dare not ask for any more," 
said Amabel; and hastily turning over he» 
drawers, she took a pretty neck ribbon from 
an envelope, and gave it, with a deep sigh ; 
saying, as the bonne eagerly snatched it from, 
her reluctant hand, "Mamma sent me this 
only yesterday, please don't ask me for any- 
thing else just yet." 

Edith made a great effort to walk, but as 
she slowly entered the room by one doior 
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they hastily quitted it by another; neither 
could face her at that moment. 

That night she scarcely slept at all, for 
now the cross was plain before her, and take 
it up she must. 

Very early in the morning her companion 
was reading the forbidden book. 

With an earnest uplifting of her heart for 
help, Edith said, "Dear Amabel, will you 
come for five minutes into my bed t I have 
something very particular to tell you in a 
whisper." 

Impelled- ty fear and curiosity, Amabel 
hid the novel under her pillow, and obeyed ; 
feeling with alarm the spasmodic throbbing 
of Edith's heart, as the latter threw her arm 
affectionately around her, "I want to tell you, 
Amabel, that I shall be obliged to let Miss 
Gordon know that Marie brings you novels,*' 

Amabel strenuously denied it ; but finding 
that useless, implored secrecy, begging with 
tears that nothing might be told this once. 

Edith's eyes overflowed as she said — ** No, 
Amabel, I dare not let such a thing pass ; 
but I have warned you beforehand to give 
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you an opportunity of confessing all to Miss 
Gordon yourself." 

" I durst not for the world." 

" Write a little note, and lay it on her table. 
I am very very sorry to do it, but I must tell 
her if you do not." 

*' But she will expel me." 

*' Certainly not ; perhaps she may send 
Marie away." 

" Oh, I wish she would ; Marie has become 
quite a tyrant to me.'* 

" I know it, Amabel ; I heard what passed 
last night — do confess all to Miss Gordon, 
and be free from such tyranny for ever." 

*' But I cannot think that you would be so 
mean as to tell tales." 

** I am grieved to my heart to do it, but 
indeed I must, unless j^« will, which would be 
far better for you." 

In this dilemma, with much urging and 
some help, Amabel wrote the note, and then 
returned to her bed, where she resolved to 
await the worst, feeling in her terror that she 
really durst not meet Miss Gordon and the 
assembled school. 
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There she lay sobbing convulsively, quiver- 
ing from head to foot, till Edith said, " My 
poor Amabel, do be calm; shall I get up 
now, and take the note to Miss Gordon, and 
beg her to forgive you ?" 

Amabel assented ; and Edith threw on her 
dressing-gown and went, knowing that Miss 
Gordon, a very early riser, would by that 
time be ready. She knocked with as trem- 
bling a hand as if she herself had been the 
culprit. 

" What is the matter, my child } " 

Edith laid the note on the table. Miss 
Gordon's countenance as she read it betrayed 
many conflicting feelings. Edith begged hard 
for Amabel's pardon, urging the plea that in 
this instance forgiveness would do more good 
than punishment. *' Go and fetch the book, 
and tell Amabel to come to me when she is 
dressed," was the reply. 

The book being brought, Miss Gordon 
knelt in prayer, and rose calm and assured. 
She summoned Marie, who turned pale on 
so unexpectedly seeing the book ; she was 
paid her wages with a month in advance. 
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and receiving a severe but just rebuke, was 
desired to leave the house in an hour's time. 
She began a voluble and indignant harangue 
in French, which was promptly cut short, and 
she was sent to get her breakfast and pack 
up. 

Presently a hesitating knock announced 
Amabel, who entered the room, her eyes 
swollen with weeping ; and half an hour later, 
to her unutterable joy and amazement, left 
it forgiven, and full of gratitude to Miss 
Gordon and Edith. Her heart seemed really 
touched by the forbearing tenderness shown 
her, and especially by the assurance that none 
of her companions should ever hear of her 
fault, unless it were repeated. It was one of 
Miss Gordon's wise plans never to publish 
the faults of one pupil to the rest ; if the 
offender had publicly transgressed, there was 
then no possibility of screening her; but in 
all cases where it was practicable, the matter 
rested between the culprit and herself. 

Having elicited from the repentant girl 
what she felt assured was the entire truth, 
told in all its details, Miss Gordon had spoken 
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to her with much kindness and judgment, 
reminding her of the deep pain her mother 
would feel if she knew that her pretty pre- 
sent, and the money she had given her, had 
been used to purchase a servant's secrecy : 
and especially dwelling on the sin of decep- 
tion as committed against God. For the first 
time in her life Amabel felt real penitence 
for an unpunished fault. Miss Gordon saw 
it, and after a few words of prayer, she sent 
her away with a kiss of forgiveness and peace. 
From that hour she was a docile, loving 
pupil, a credit to the school, and a most 
stanch friend to Edith, whom, in the ardour 
of her gratitude, she would have tended night 
or day. So unspeakable was the relief she 
felt when Marie's tyranny was at an end, 
and the burden of deception removed, that 
she seemed no longer the same girl, her 
countenance brightened, her mental powers 
expanded, and her character developed day 
by day; and this blessed change was, hu- 
manly speaking, the work of a young girl like 
herself. School-girls little realise the power 
they have for evil or for good. Would that 

L 
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they knew it, would that they used it as 
Edith did, and Edith's character is no imagi- 
nary sketch. 

' The worldly French teacher was another of 
Miss Gordon's anxieties. Mademoiselle was 
at much pains to make herself agreeable to 
her superior, and believed her endeavours 
most successful; but Miss Gordon, keen- 
sighted and quick of observation, paid great 
attention to the selection Mademoiselle made 
of her favourites in the school. Of these, 
Emma Montague was one, Blanche King 
another, and the young heiress already 
named, who had always slept in the French 
teachers room, was a third. This quartette 
seemed quite wrapped up in each other; at 
recreation time the three girls would cluster 
round Mademoiselle in some remote part of 
the grounds, and appear to be listening to 
an interminable tale, that was instantly sus- 
pended if any one else came within hearing, 
and then resumed, the girls attending with 
breathless eagerness, and the Frenchwoman 
speaking with all the vivacity of her nation. 
Miss Gordon felt perplexed, and at last 
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asked Blanche in confidence the nature of 
this protracted narrative. 

Blanche informed her that it was the his- 
tory of Mademoiselle's own life. "And db 
you know — but it is a great secret — that she 
is going some day to be married to a French 
count ? she has refused him six times, but he 
has a ^ grande passion' for her, and when he 
asks her the seventh time she intends making 
him the happiest of men." 

"But how does she contrive to spin out 
this wonderful story into so many conver- 
sations V* 

'* Oh, she has had eleven other offers ; it 
will take months to hear about them all. I 
rather envy Julia, who sleeps in her room, 
for she hears far more than we do, and has 
seen the envelopes of some of the count's 
letters." 

Here was an important clue ; but the only 
immediate step that Miss Gordon felt able 
to take without betraying Blanche, or lower- 
ing Mademoiselle in the estimation of the 
pupils, was to remove Julia to a different 
room, and place a very little girl, ignorant 



1 
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of French, and needing a teacher's oversight, 
in Julia's bed. 

It was a most unpalatable arrangement to 
the young heiress and to Mademoiselle, but 
neither ever knew the real reason for it 

No teacher, pupil, or servant enters any 
house without bringing into it a new moral 
influence for good or ill ; she may be all 
unconscious of it, but it is there; it attends 
her even as her shadow does. But the simile, 
like most others, is incomplete ; our shadow 
fades from earth for ever when we are gone ; 
but a strong moral influence goes silently 
working on and on, through agencies too 
subtle and complicated for the mind of man 
to trace, perhaps to the end of all time : — ^ay, 
and beyond it. 

''We are apt to think, at the close of a 

day's work that we have done no verjr. special 

good or harm ; but, for aught we can tell, 

some one may be the better or the worse 

for it three hundred years* hence in the 

Antipodes.''* 

I? 

• From a sermon by the Rev. J. E. Cooper, Rector of 
Fomcett, St Mary, Norfolk. 
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Nor were these Miss Gordon's only diffi- 
culties : sometimes, as months and years 
passed, she found it needful to request the 
quiet withdrawal of some pupil whose in<- 
fluence she dreaded ; but it was done kindly 
and considerately, there was no expulsion, 
no marked disgrace. She wrote fully to the 
parents, giving her reasons for believing that 
their child needed more individual super- 
vision than she could have in any school. 
If the fault were deceit, the pupil seldom 
remained many weeks under her roof; but a 
headstrong spoiled girl, wilful and striving 
to make others so, had a longer probation, 
generally a most successful one. If not. 
Miss Gordon would write thus, "I do not 
in the least despair of your dear child, 
but she requires rather more discipline than 
most, so that this is not the best place for 
her just at present." These plans thinned 
her numbers sometimes, but what of that } 
She preferred having ten girls around 
her doing in the highest degree well, to 
twenty amongst whom some evil leaven was 
at work. 
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She often found it desirable to give a new- 
pupil a separate bedroom, for if her tone 
seemed frivolous and trifling, her chatter would 
not benefit herself or others ; since girls are 
apt to converse rather below than above their 
own level of thought "We cannot," they 
say, " be always talking sense." 

A very characteristic letter to Mrs Herbert, 
who was on the Committee of the Gover- 
nesses* Benevolent Institution in Harley 
Street, and had offered to help her in seeking 
a head governess, probably gives more insight 
into Miss Gordon's plans than she was herself. 
aware of. 

"I need not say that the helper I need 
must be true to the One Master; I could 
trust so precious a charge to no other. I 
want some one who loves teaching, takes real 
interest and pleasure in it ; and who will be 
thorough in her work, careful and exact in 
the information she imparts. A governess 
who ' teaches everything' will not do on any 
terms ; but she must be well read in French 
and English literature. She must speak 
French fluently, and superintend the lessons 
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prepared for Monsieur F . He gives the 

elder girls subjects like this for a French com- 
position — ' Describe the points of difference 
between the Reformation in Germany and in 
England.' Girls accustomed to exercise their 
minds on subjects like these require a well- 
informed governess. 

"I consider the English lessons of still 
greater importance ; no fluency in continental 
languages makes amends for inaccuracy here. 
It is better to get one clear idea into a girl's 
mind than a dozen misty ones ; in fact, the 
misty ones do harm, they look like progress 
and education, and are neither the one nor 
the other. I do not, of course, hope to obtain 
a teacher who ' knows everything,' even in 
the English department. Children constantly 
ask questions which it is not fair to expect a 
governess to answer without some thought 
and research; for instance, 'IIow many islands 
are there in the Aleutian group ? ' If she 
cannot give the number, she should not take 
refuge in generalities, and say, 'About twenty, 
very likely,' but reply — ' I do not remember 
ever counting them ; but take the atlas and 
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the cyclopaedia, and find out for yourself/ 
If the question arose from a real desire for 
knowledge, it will be gratified in the best way 
by the girl's own effort ; if it arose from a 
wish to test her teacher's information rather 
than to add to her own, or if she asked 
merely for the sake of talking, the trouble 
will outweigh the gratification — in either case 
she will have learned something. 

"The Scripture Jessons, and many others, 
fall to my own share ; and I take every class 
at intervals fo satisfy myself how all are pro- 
gressing, from my grown-up pupils of eighteen 
to my tiny ones of six." 

As Mrs Herbert laid down the letter she 
said to herself, ** I think Miss Gordon has 
found her right niche in life." It was true. 
She made all around her happy and at ease, 
for she loved her pupils and her work; and 
to those who do, teaching is their "vocation.** 
Her German governess, going home for her 
first summer holidays, after a year's residence 
with Miss Gordon, said, in the simple words 
which best expressed her meaning, her know- 
ledge of English being of recent date — 
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'' I will tell my mamma it is so nice to be 
here." 

" I am so glad," Miss Gordon replied, with 
a warm kiss. 

Thus she went on her way, and 5ls year 
succeeded year, many a home grew brighter 
for her labours : many a happy wife and 
mother will train her children on some of 
Miss Gordon's plans ; whilst others, gathered 
to the Father's house, awaij: her there. 

But we must leave her now, and turn to a 
very different scene. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A HEAVY BLOW. 

•• O Father, in that hour, 
When earth all succouring power 

Shall disavow ; 
When spear, and shield, and crowiiy 
In faint ness are cast down ; 

Sustain us Thou. 

•* By Him who bow'd to take 
The death-cup for our sake, 

The thorn, the rod ; 
From whom the last dismay 
Was not to pass away ; 

Aid us, O God ! " —Hemans, 

'T^IME passed on. Mrs Montague became 
-■- more and more reckless in her gaiety 
and dissipation: not because she found a 
moment's happiness in it, but because it 
helped her to forget. 

Her children were completely neglected, 
sometimes she scarcely saw them for a week : 
at other times, in passing moments of re- 
morse, she would snatch them to her arms 
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with a sudden, fitful caress, which half terri- 
fied little Frank, the youngest, frailest of 
them all. The three eldest, Emma, Editlr, and 
Alfred, bom whilst their mother was yet true 
to many of her ihaternal duties, enjoyed fair 
average health : but the gradual change in 
her hours, pursuits, and mode of life, with 
the feverish, half morbid tone of her mind, 
told its own sad tale on the younger children. 
Probably every physician at the West-end, 
were his lips not sealed by professional eti- 
quette and duty, could tell many a sorrow- 
ful history of young lives for ever wrecked 
by a pleasure-loving mother's carelessness. 
Some do speak words of urgent warning, 
but in vain, *'She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth;" dead to those ten- 
derest instincts of the human heart which bid 
her guard, above all things earthly, her child's 
health of mind and body. 

Mrs Montague's growing n^lect encour- 
aged the remissness of ill-chosen nurses, who 
naturally followed the example of their mis- 
tress as closely as they dared. Indeed, 
matters reached so deplorable a point, that 
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a sick child often tossed and moaned for 
hours in solitude; vainly calling for a little 
water or an orange to moisten the parched 
lips, whilst the nurse was gossiping in the 
area, or entertaining a visitot in the kitchen. 
•' It was quite safe to do it," she said ; " Mrs 
Montague does not trouble the nursery much, 
and Frank can*t tell of it." If his wakeful- 
ness disturbed her in the night, as it often 
did, for he was not like other children, she 
had always Godfrey's cordial, or Dalby's 
carminative at hand to quiet him. Yet he 
lived on, possessing that wondrous tenacity 
of life which often seems to belong to deli- 
cate children even more than to the strong. 

In every department of the household 
waste and disorder prevailed, and the bills 
that each post brought in threatened the 
unhappy master of the house with speedy 
ruin. 

After a few days' absence from home on im- 
portant law business, he returned one Christ- 
mas eve rather unexpectedly, some undefined 
presentiment of ill having brought him back 
a day earlier than he had intended. On his 
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arrival, as he afterwards found, his wife was 
at the opera with Lady Rochester. His 
younger children were crying in the dark 
in the nursery, the fire having long burned 
out. His son Alfred, a boy of twelve, was 
asleep on the library sofa, in darkness like- 
wise, for there, too, the fire was out. 

His father's entrance woke him, — *' O papa, 
I am so glad you are come. I rang and rang 
for tea, and candles, and coal, and nobody 
answered the bell, so I lay down and went 
to sleep, and I do not know one of my 
lessons." 

A sudden impulse seized Mr Montague, 
who had let himself in with his latch-key, 
unheard by any one, to ascertain the state 
of affairs in the servants' hall. 

Going quietly down-stairs he found a sup- 
per party in full enjoyment of a sumptuous 
meal, and the butler uncorking a bottle of 
his best sherry. 

" It is only a cousin of mine, sir," said the 
cook, " and a brother of Susan's, and one or 
two friends that have just dropped in quite 
promiscuous." 
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J- A few stern words broke up the assembly; 

'• and soon the fires were burning, and lights 

brought in. After a hasty meal, Mr Mon- 
tague retired to his study, and opened a pile 
I' of letters, chiefly, alas ! bills which he had no 

, funds to meet. Several of them were enclosed 

* in letters urgently requiring the liquidation 

': of "bills delivered" long before to Mrs Mon- 

tague, and now sent in to him in default of 
' payment. One account especially angered 

ii him, it was a sum of fifty pounds for " fancy 

dresses for private theatricals," which his wife 
I had attended without his knowledge. The 

packet he last took up was a thick one, 
directed in a hand unknown to him, and 
sealed with a coronet. "Some client," he 
thought, "has addressed this to my private 
residence instead of my chambers." 

Feeling in no mood for law-business, he 
I opened it with rather a reluctant hand. 

' It was from no client ; the letter, enclosing 

many smaller papers, ran thus — 

" Dear Sir, — I feel unwilling to cause you 
any domestic difficulty or unpleasantness; 
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but the money lent from time to time by 
my wife to yours, during a series of years, 
amounts to a sum which I can ill afford to 
spare any longer. The enclosed letters will 
show you that it exceeds three thousand 
pounds, for which I hold Mrs Montague's re- 
ceipts. The interest is reckoned at only five 
per cent, for I am no usurer, and am really 
very sorry to put you in possession of these 
annoying facts. — I am faithfully yours, 

" Rochester." 

With a groan that came from the depths 
of his heart, (would that his wife could have 
heard it !) he perused the enclosures, which 
fully bore out Lord Rochester's statement. 

One of them raised his just anger beyond 
the rest — what husband will wonder at it? 
It was the note written years before by Mrs 
Montague, to cover her duplicity respecting 
the shawl : — 

*' Dear Friend, — My husband will be at 
your house five minutes after this reaches 
you. He has seen the shawl, and to allay a 
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storm I said, ' Lady Rochester has given me 
more costly presents than that.' He replied, 
* I doubt it/ and is now on his way to ask 
you. Save your unhappy friend, Eliza." 

Late as it was, Mr Montague took his hat 
and went to Lord Rochester, whose house he 
now entered for the second time in his life. 
That nobleman, who was as frank and upright 
as his wife was false, received him with much 
kindness, for he saw the keen anguish in his 
face; and showed him the vouchers, which 
were found correct. It was a moment of 
deep agony, of deeper humiliation to the true 
gentleman who had never bowed his head in 
shame before mortal man till now. At last 
he said, '* I need not tell you that this is a 
heavy blow; but your just claim shall be 
met at once. Twenty years ago I insured 
my life for a sum which must already be 
worth very considerably more than this large 
debt. To-morrow is Christmas-day, the next 
day Sunday ; but on Monday I will take the 
proper steps to raise such a sum upon my 
life-policy as will repay you." 
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" Stay/' Lord Rochester said, after a pause 
of some minutes ; " I was a younger son, and 
brought up to the law, like yourself; I see 
what this sacrifice may cost your family. To 
raise an immediate loan of £1000^ your in- 
surance should be worth ;^20,ooo, for yours 
is a hale and comparatively young life 
still." 

" I believe it is fully ;£"20,000." 

"Well, then, in the event of your death 
before the policy is redeemed, what a loss to 
your children ! " 

** God grant I may live to redeem it," mur- 
mured the poor father with quivering lips. 

Lord Rochester resumed — " You know my 
solicitors, the Messrs Astley, near Temple 
Bar?" 

" I do ; there are not two more honourable 
men in London." 

" Quite true. Then, if you will sign a legal 
agreement to pay them a fixed sum quarterly 
to my account, and will place your life-policy 
in their hands, it 13 all I wish. They will at 
once return it to you when the debt is paid 
off, and will meanwhile pay the yearly 
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premium. They must have legal powers to 
receive the money from the Insurance Office 
in the event of your death ; and out of it 
they will repay any remaining debt to myself, 
and hand over all the rest to your trustees 
for your children." 

" God bless you ; I will arrange it so with- 
out delay." 

As he was leaving, Lord Rochester de- 
tained him — "I have one thing more to add/' 

Mr Montague waited some time ; it was 
evidently something hard to say. At last it 
came. 

" It is right that you should know that I 
had no idea till last week that the loans had 
reached such an amount, or I should have 
told you long ago. Lady Rochester has her 
own fortune settled upon herself, and keeps a 
separate banking account, or all this could 
never have happened." 

He could not add more without farther 
exposing the heartless duplicity towards all 
parties, which had rendered his own wife 
nearly as culpable as Mr Montague's. On 
his return home, Mr Montague sat down 
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to consider the deeply perplexing question, 
'* What to do with his wife ?" 

As he pondered, thought after thought 
arose, so intolerably painful and humiliating 
that for a moment he half feared his mind 
was giving way under its burden ; a heavy, 
heavy burden it was. 

Almost involuntarily he bowed his head 
on his hands, and prayed " God help me ;" as 
probably all men do when some dreadful 
extremity forces upon them the conscious- 
ness that other succour there is none. It was 
not the cry of a child of God for the often 
proved aid of a loving tender Father. His 
heart was all but breaking; and no human 
heart ever broke yet, since time began, that 
realized the Fatherhood of God, our Father 
through Christ. 

It was rather the despairing cry of one be- 
nighted amidst unknown precipices, and call- 
ing to some unseen passer-by, whose foot- 
steps he hears in the darkness — *' Help ! 
help ! — I perish." 

Reader, be your lot in life whatever it may, 
the hour must come when a real practical 
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heart'XxvL^X. in a heavenly Father will be worth 
worlds to you. Even this cry of Mr Monta- 
gue's reached the ear of Infinite Pity ; for He 
who loves His rebel children infinitely more 
than the tenderest parent does his most be- 
loved and dutiful ones, was preparing, through 
many sorrows, to lead him by unknown paths 
to Himself. 

Raising his bowed head, his eye fell on an 
k admirable crayon likeness of his little Frank, 
his heart's most cherished darling. Looking 
at it half abstractedly, as in moments of dire 
calamity we are apt to gaze on the pattern 
of a carpet, or the grouping of flowers in a 
vase, or anything the most irrelevant, — ^he 
recollected the day, some months previously, 
when it was taken, and the fond wiles he had 
used to keep the little fellow quiet, whilst the 
artist sketched him ; and his own delight as 
the sweet innocent face grew beneath the 
skilful touches. The contrast between his 
feelings then and now, brought the healing 
tears that instantly relieved the overcharged 
brain. The momentarily-imperilled reason 
was safe ; he knew it and thanked God, with- 
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out even yet recognizing Him as the Answerer 
of prayer. 

Again he pondered what course to adopt, 
and again it baffled him. What could he Ao} 
What can any man do whose wife, instead of 
'* building her house" " plucketh it down with 
her hands V 

Merrily rang the bells, ushering in the 
blessed Christmas-day. They smote heavily 
upon his ear, as glad chimes must ever do on 
those whose hearts '* like muffled drums are 
beating" to the death-knell of their dearest 
hopes. Do the joy-bells ever ring without 
tolling on some heart ? 

Still, let them ring; for had ever fallen 
earth such cause for gladness as on that mom 
which brought Him here — our own, our only 
Saviour, our life, our all } 

Sorrowing one who may read these pages, is 
Christ this to you? Then, as surely as day suc- 
ceeds the night, shall your sorrow be " turned 
into joy." Only trust Him, lean upon Him. 
He will never leave you nor forsake you. 

After much anxious thought, Mr Montague 
at last took his resolution. "I must send her 
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away ; she will ruin me as she is ruining my 
children — ^but where ?" Suddenly he remem- 
bered a retired physician, an old friend of 
his father's, who, with his wife, resided in 
a lovely, almost inaccessible district near 
the Lakes. "That will be the very place 
for her ; no railway station, no shops 
within ten miles.*' He seized a pen and 
wrote — 

"My dear Friend, — I am a broken- 
hearted, well-nigh ruined man ; my wife's 
extravagance knows no bounds. She must 
be placed where this fatal recklessness can 
be restrained. Will you and your kind 
wife receive her.^ My annual income from 
my profession averages £^000^ of which I 
will thankfully remit you £y^ a year for 
your guardianship of my unhappy wife. Let 
her have every comfort, but no possible 
means of getting into debt. For my dead 
father s sake, I implore you to take chaige 
of her, if you will do me so great a favour. — 
Ever affectionately yours, 

" Frank Montague.'* 
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The letter sealed, he sought a few hours 
sleep, and awoke wondering what dreadful 
burden was weighing him down; the next 
moment he remembered all too well. 

He breakfasted, as he always did, alone in 
his study, and saw none of his children till 
dinner-time. Only four of them were at home, 
his two boys and his two youngest girls. 
Emma and Edith were spending part of the 
Christmas vacation with Mrs Herbert, with 
whom they had spent the Midsummer vaca- 
tion a few months previously. Their mother's 
influence was telling so sadly on Emma's 
character, that her father s chief thought was 
how to keep them apart. 

The dinner-bell brought his children into 
the room, for they were to dine with him in 
honour of the day. "A merry Christmas, 
papa!" they exclaimed, gleefully. What a 
mockery the wish seemed ! 

How that sad day and the next passed he 
scarcely knew. On the Sunday evening he 
went to church ; Jessie had begged him to 
take her, and he felt too dejected to care 
much whither he went. The clergyman 
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preached from the words, " And his disciples 
came and took >up the body and buried it, 
and went and told Jesus." After a few re- 
marks on the narrative itself, he said — "These 
may seem to some of you unusual words to 
preach from on the day succeeding the glad 
festival of Christmas ; that blessed day on 
which this dark sin-ruined world first beheld 
the light of life. But my text is a specially 
appropriate one for the last Sabbath evening 
of the year. How many of us have this year 
buried our dead !" 

His voice faltered, and every eye in the 
crowded church looked on him with sym- 
pathy ; for two months before he had lost 
a dearly-loved wife, and was left alone with 
several little children, and a babe of five days 
old. After some words of holy comfort and 
counsel to those whose loved ones sleep in 
Jesus, he continued, — **But there are others 
not weeping their cherished dead, but shed- 
ding perhaps far bitterer tears over their buried 
hopes — hopes that this year may have for 
ever blighted. To you, too, I would speak 
a word of comfort. Be your grief whatever 
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it may, whether it has overtaken you in the 
duty-path, or come upon you through your 
own sin, go and tell Jesus. He can sympa- 
thize and help; above all. He can pardon. 
Go straight to Him — never in all your lives 
will there come a better opportunity than 
this. Go and tell Jesus." 

Ere he closed, almost every individual in 
that vast church felt, at least for the moment, 
as some pointed sentence or other fell from 
his lips> "that suits me^ Whether address- 
ing the sin-burdened, the backslider, or the 
sufferer in mind, body, or estate, again and 
again he repeated the holy lesson of his text, 
" Go and tell Jesus." 

Preachers often fail simply through for- 
getting that every one present, whatever else 
he may have in his heart, has sorrow there. 
This pastor remembered it, and the sym- 
pathy it awakened in his own heart went 
direct to that of many and many a hearer, 
like a healing touch, taking many a proud 
man by surprise, and by the Spirit's teaching, 
humbling as it healed. 

Mr Montague went home full of thought. 
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" I see this man knows how to meet trouble, 
and where to find a Friend. Oh that / knew 
where / might find Him." With his last 
waking thoughts mingled the blessed words 
so oft repeated; and for many a day they 
still sounded in his ear — " Go and tell Jesus." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

"The day that is now passmg over our heads does in fact 
contain, and will partly colour, many days that lie as 
yet below the horizon." 

'TPHE whole of the ensuing day was de- 
•*• voted to the needful arrangements 
respecting the life-policy ; and the deed by 
which Mr Montague pledged himself to re- 
pay the debt to Lord Rochester by quarterly 
instalments of ;^400. 

The following morning, Tuesday, brought 
a kind letter from Dr Lang. 

"Dear Montague,— We are much grieved 
to hear of the sad breaking up of your home. 
Is there no help for it } 

" I will not abet any man in permanently 
putting away his wife on account of her ex- 
travagant habits. Remember, you took her 
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'for better for worse;* and the * worse' has 
to be borne with pretty often. However, we 
will receive her if you really wish it, for a 
time ; but not on the terms you propose, 
which are far higher than I could accept 
from an old friend's son. There is no place 
in England less favourable for shopping than 

D , indeed, for the last century, to do 

as they do in D ^ has been a proverb, 

which means, ' Do as well as you can ; ' in 
other words ' If you cannot get a thing, do 
without it* But, seriously, my wife is very 
sorry for her, and will show her all possible 
tenderness consistent with the object of her 
residence here. — Yours ever, J. LANG." 

Mr Montague's next step was to summon 
all his servants to his study — they came in 
fear and wonder ; received a just rebuke for 
their misconduct, and a month's notice to 
quit their present service. 

And now came the hardest part of his 
task, to inform his wife that before the week 
closed she must leave his roof. 

He took Lord Rochester's packet and the 
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pile of bills, and went upstairs to seek her ; 
his heart smote him a little, for the remem- 
brance recurred that he had given his dis- 
obedient, dishonest servants a months warn- 
ing, and was now about to dismiss his wife 
within a week. But there was no help for it — 
none. He went to her boudoir, which years 
before he had fitted up for her with lavish 
care. It was empty ; he glanced at the 
costly time-piece, which she used carefully 
to regulate herself when time was of value to 
her. It had run down, perhaps days or weeks 
before : all was disorder and neglect ; a valu- 
able bouquet of exotics still tied together 
filled a vase on the table, quite dead for want 
of water, their petals strewing the cover ; rare 
plants withering for lack of care stood forlorn 
in a window, to which, with five minutes' 
daily attention, they would have given plea- 
sant cheerfulness through the winter. Every- 
where he saw letters, or envelopes in unknown 
hand-writings : a voluptuous French novel 
was partly hidden by the sofa cushion. ^^My 
wife read that ? " he murmured. On the table 
lay prints from fashion-books, a pack of cards, 
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and a broken feather ; while on a remote 
shelf, covered with dust, was an unused Bible. 
He took up the feather, so beautiful once 
in its white graceful purity — now soiled and 
worthless. It reminded him of the chang^e 
that had passed over the young bride he had 
taken one summer morning from her mother^s 
arms. Could this be she } 

Finding she did not appear, he knocked at 
the door of her dressing-room, and receiving 
no reply, went in. That apartment also was 
empty; but here, too, confusion reigned. 
Costly lace heedlessly torn off, and valuable 
jewels, lay scattered on the toilet table ; a deli- 
cate ermine muff had fallen on the hearth- 
rug ; what had the lady's-maid and her mis- 
tress been about t ** Like mistress, like maid" 
recurred to his mind ; he sighed heavily, for 
he was too acute and practised an observer 
not to know how clear an index to character 
is given by the rooms in which we live. Had 
there been a trace of a child's presence in 
either room it would have softened him. The 
mere sight of a little garment, or toy, a pic- 
ture-book, or anything to indicate that her 
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children sometimes sought her there, might 
have done much to avert the stern sentence 
he had come to speak. Still she came not ; 
so he quietly opened her bedroom door, and 
saw her sleeping ; he drew back the window 
curtains, and the noon-day sun streamed full 
on the haggard face upon the pillow. She 
awoke, and looked bewildered and aghast to 
see him there. He gave her time fully to 
rouse herself, and then sat down beside her. 
" Excuse this unwonted intrusion into your 
private apartments; I have much to say to 
you.'* She looked at him with distended 
eyes, but was speechless. " What cotdd have 
brought him } " He began by describing 
the misconduct of the servants, and the 
step he had that morning taken in giving 
his entire household notice of dismissal ; add- 
ing, '' I intend to let this house, furnished as 
it stands, and to remove to a cottage at Rich- 
mond." 

" / do not intend to go there," she replied. 
*' Nor will you, Eliza ; I have made other 
arrangements for you." He then produced 
the bills, beginning with the smallest and 
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least disgraceful ones. At first she listened 
with an assumption of languid indifference, 
but soon her cheek grew pale with real dis- 
may. Then he showed her Lord Rochester's 
packet, the letter, the sum total, her own en- 
closures ; last of all, he showed the fatal note 
about the shawl, adding, " I have borne much 
from you, but deception such as this no hus- 
band can or ought to endure." 

She did not tear her hair, or fall at his feet, 
or swoon, as the heroines of novels do — ^she 
hid her horror-struck face in her trembling 
hands, and shook from head to foot. 

The discovery was a dreadful blow, for it 
had been so long delayed, that she had 
hoped he would never know the extent of 
her debts ; she had always intended " to 
economise and pay them off by degrees." 
Still she bore it quietly, as men and women 
generally do bear life's crushing strokes, at 
all events at the moment. He continued, 
"Only complete retrenchment can enable 
me to pay these debts ; and avert utter ruin 
to my children : but to retrench while j^ou are 
the nominal mistress of my house will, I see. 
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be impossible. This reckless extravagance 
must be checked at any cost to either of us. 
I purpose taking you the day after to-mor- 
row to D y to reside with Dr and Mrs 

Lang, you know them both, they will be 
very kind to you, and I expect you to con- 
form to their wishes in all points." She 
looked wildly at him, too much confounded 
to find words, and he proceeded, — *'Your 
' health is of course the pretext, there is no 
need to assign any other reason. In fact, 
we shall live in such seclusion at Richmond 
that the world will scarcely know, or care 
to know, whether you are there or not. The 
time may come when you may return to your 
home, and to your children, but for the pre- 
sent there must be complete separation." 

At these words her strong self-control gave 
way, and she was beginning a passionate 
remonstrance. 

"Stop, Eliza, let us arrange this painful 
matter without bitter words. I am very 
sorry for you : but you have tried my pa- 
tience too long. I thought I had married a 
religious wife, but, so far as your example 

N 
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goes, I should be ready to doubt if there 
be such a thing as religion. I have pondered 
the difficulty well, and there are only two 
possible alternatives ; your leaving home, 
or my publishing it in the Times that I 
will not be answerable for my wife's debts. 
This last I cannot do, nor would it be an 
effectual remedy, so be prepared for our 

journey to D on Thursday. Your jewels 

can be sent to my banker's, but I should- 
greatly prefer disposing of them to pay some 
of these bills." 

*' Do as you like," she said, quite awestruck 
by his manner. " I will dress now, and tell 
Coralie to pack my trunks and her own for 
the journey." 

" Excuse me, Eliza ; Mrs Lang will see that 
you have proper attendance, but Coralie must 
not accompany you ; surely, for your own 
sake, you would not take her to gossip about 
her mistress to strange servants. No, you 
must begin your life anew, and amongst 
strangers ; such old friends of mine need not 
have been so nearly strangers to you ; but 
you must remember that on every occasion. 
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after the first, when I wished to invite them 
here you objected. I know it will be very- 
hard for you, but entire submission will 
shorten the time " 

He left her for a minute, and came back 
again, bringing her long-neglected Bible. 

*' Take this with you ; once you used to 
read it, and then I had a wife, and my chil- 
dren had a mother." 

The words smote upon her heart, for she 
had a heart, though worldly thoughts and 
aims had filled it to the exclusion of all else. 
When she was alone the pent-up anguish 
burst forth. She turned her face to the 
wall, and wept bitter, bitter tears of shame 
and humiliation; she could have moaned 
aloud in her misery, but that none must 
hear it, or know the heavy grief she felt, the 
desolation of one suddenly severed from every 
interest in life. No one came near her ; she 
was alone in her sorrow, alone, with no com- 
forter on earth or in heaven. Alas ! for all 
who have no Divine Friend on whom to lean 
in life's sore needs ! 

At last she recollected how much must be 
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done in the next two days ; she rose, bathed 
her face with eau de Cologne^ and rang for 
her maid, to whom she said, — " Your master 
tells me that he has given all the servants 
warning. I am sorry that he had occasion 
to do so. He intends to let this house, and 
take the children to Richmond, and I am 
going to visit some friends at the Lakes till 
things are settled." 

Thus lightly she spoke, well knowing that 
her honourable husband would let no word 
escape his lips that might lower her before 
her household or her children. Having 
dressed, and given instructions about the 
packing, she sat down and wrote notes de- 
clining various invitations previously accepted. 
This done, she collected many unpaid bills 
which had not been sent in to Mr Mon- 
tague, and despatched a servant to defray 
as many of the smaller ones as her purse 
allowed ; the rest she placed in ah envelope 
directed to her husband. 

She next gathered together all the jewels 
she possessed, except two or three that were 
heirlooms, or special keepsakes ; placed them 
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in their proper cases, and locked them care- 
fully in a box, to be given to him with the 
envelope enclosing the bills. 

This done, she went into her nursery ; the 
nurse and children looked surprised, for she 
was seldom there. She called the two 
youngest, Clara, a merry child of six, and 
Frank, just two years younger, and said, 
" Mamma is going a journey." 

"Mamma's going in the train," remarked 
Clara carelessly, running back to her toys. 
Frank said nothing, made no response by look 
or gesture : his mother, vexed that they cared 
so little, though alas ! she had given them no 
cause to regret her, set him hastily down, so 
hastily that the little fellow, who, at four years' 
old, was mor6 tottering and unsteady on his 
feet than most children of eighteen months, 
would have fallen but for the watchful care 
of his sister Jessie, a thoughtftil girl of nine, 
whose especial darling Frank was. She caught 
him quickly with outstretched arms, and 
gently hushed the cry caused by the momen- 
tary fright, saying, ''Come to the window 
Frank, the church bells are ringing." He 
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leaned against the window-seat, and listened 
intently to the same fine peal of bells that 
had fallen so heavily on his father's ear on 
Christmas morning. Jessie stood by, holding 
his small thin hands in hers with a tender- 
ness quite motherly ; his wan face lighting up 
with a sudden brightness very beautiful and 
touching to look upon. Mrs Montague gazed 
wonderingly on them both, and felt how 
little she knew of her children, how little she 
and they had been to each other in the 
past, or could be in the future. Clara had 
her kitten and her dolls, Frank and Jessie 
had each other, her elder girls and Alfred 
their school friends and pursuits: while she 
was going away, missed by none. 

That day and the next she passed in un- 
wonted seclusion, denying herself to all 
callers ; for what could she say respecting her 
approaching departure } and to say nothing 
would, she felt, seem strange. 

She superintended Coralie's operations, and 
looked over a multitude of letters and papers, 
most of which she burnt. They were sad 
evidences of many wasted years; for the 
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papers we accumulate, the letters we receive 
and write, bear sure testimony for or against 
us. 

Amongst those she still carefully preserved 
were some from her mother: what a pang 
the sight of them brought ! and some written 
by her husband in the first years of their 
married life. She thought that both packets 
were memorials, the only memorials, of long 
buried love — love that was gone from her for 
ever. Yet her husband treated her during 
those eventful days with something kinder 
than mere courtesy ; and had she expressed 
sorrow at leaving him, anxiety for the chil- 
dren, or real penitence for her past conduct, 
possibly even yet his heart might have re- 
lented. True, he had long ceased to esteem 
or love her ; but a high sense of justice and 
honour made him shrink from the least ap- 
pearance of dealing unfairly by her, nor would 
any provocation have induced him to pass a 
severer sentence on her than was absolutely 
necessary and right. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DEPARTURE. 
" Reaping the whirlwind." 

nr^HE last morning came ; Mr Montague 
-■- had scarcely slept — all night through 
he had been pondering many things, thinking 
of the day when he had brought his wife to 
that house, and of the bright hopes that had 
faded into nothingness : of the many cares 
and anxieties of the present, and the blank 
uncertainty of the future. 

The morning meal was a mere form that 
day ; when it was over they went together to 
the nursery. The little ones, after a brief care- 
less kiss to their mother, clung around his 
neck, *' Papa, come back soon, do come back 
to-morrow." Frank, as usual, said nothing, 
but began a pitiful cry as his father set him 
gently on the carpet. Jessie, his comforter 
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always, was bending fondly over him as they 
left the room. 

What were the mother's feelings when the 
door closed between her children and herself? 
None ever knew; but surely life can have 
few partings so keenly sad. 

The carriage was waiting, and Mr Mon- 
tague handed her in with every courteous 
observance, drawing her fur cloak carefully 
round her. He felt the degradation of this 
removal from home more strongly than as 
yet she herself did. 

It was a raw foggy day : one sea of dense 
mist was the only prospect afforded them 
after leaving Euston Station for many a weary 
mile ; within and without all was alike cheer- 
less. With the Times open before him — 
that convenient screen for many a traveller 
whose harassed countenance will hardly bear 
his opposite neighbour's scrutiny, or who de- 
sires to isolate himself and think — Mr Mon- 
tague recalled the shadowy past "How 
changed she is from the wife I loved so dearly! 
How mad I was to oppose her religious ten- 
dencies when we were married — ^they* might 
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have kept her straight perhaps; that is, if 
her religion were of the right sort. I fear it 
was only a flickering taper, and I blew it out. 
I might have sheltered and cherished it till it 
grew into a steady light ; but it is quite out 
now." He shuddered as the words recurred 
to him, '' The blackness of darkness for ever." 
Looking at her, to learn if he could, what 
feelings her countenance expressed, he saw- 
that she was asleep, resting as calmly and 
peacefully as if there were no such thing as 
care or trouble upon earth. " I hope Edith 
will be different," he mused; "but I have 
many fears for Emma — she is her mother's 
child in all respects, cares for nothing but 
dress and gaiety." 

He sighed heavily as he pondered the 
probable results of a mother's influence, a 
mother's work. Ah ! who can foretell where 
they may end } 

It is a weighty thought that, as far as human 
agency is concerned, the whole cljaracter is 
formed by a multitude of slight impressions, 
most of them, taken singly, as imperceptible 
as the action of one drop of water on a stone. 
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O mother who may read this, God puts 
Into your hand each day some of the threads 
that are weaving your children's future for 
time and for eternity; and one error, one 
neglect, may prove irretrievable ; for the web 
as you weave it passes out of your keeping 
for ever, the faulty threads of yesterday can 
never be undone. 



** Work to-day in faith and prayer, 
For the morow God wilJ care. 
Weave to-day's web firm and true, 
And the rest thy God will do." 



About dusk they reached the station, where 
Dr Lang's carriage awaited them. Their 
road lay through a lovely country surrounded 
by mountains, to which the deepening twi- 
light lent an awful grandeur ; here and there 
was a lonely tarn, just visible in some break 
among the hills; and the silvery waters of 
the Lune reflected back the moonlight, which 
gave the whole scene a weird-like beauty. 

Mrs Montague shivered, something re- 
called to her memory a long-forgotten passage 
from Bunyan, that had often thrilled her in 
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childhood ; describing a wanderer who, " in a 
wide field, full of dark mountains, stumbled 
and fell, and rose no more." Was it an em- 
blem of her own fate ? 

Her husband asked if she felt cold. 

" Not very. I was shivering at the thought 
of my life here ; how long am I to stay ? and 
will you ever write to me V 

'' I will certainly write to you, and answer 
every letter I receive from you. I do not 
want you to lose all interest in your home." 

" Home ! my neglected home," she said, in 
a low sad voice; "how happy I was there 
once ; when shall I see it again ?" 

" My wife, that partly depends on yourself, 
conquer your habits of extravagance, conform 
to Dr Lang's wishes in everything, and on no 
very distant day I may again be able to offer 
you a home. I hope to pay the debts in two 
years, and, meanwhile, we shall live in the 
greatest retirement at Richmond." 

"Your friends will think " 

" They shall never hear me utter one harsh 
word of you, Eliza." 

''They will think I am in some private 
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asylum," she said bitterly, and the conver- 
sation dropped. 

The next morning, after a long conver- 
sation with Dr and Mrs Lang, Mr Montague 
departed, taking a kind farewell of his wife. 

She went to her own room, and watched 
the carriage till it was quite out of sight; 
then she felt lonely indeed. The mistress of 
a luxurious home, broken up by her extra- 
vagance and folly, her only shelter was a 
stranger's roof: the wife of a husband of whom 
any woman might be proud, she was deso- 
late, and widowed, and alone : the mother of 
four daughters and two sons, she sat there 
childless ; no voice calling *' Mamma," no 
tender memory, no hope ; all was blank be- 
fore her, every recollection of the past one 
intolerable sting. True, her husband had 
spoken kindly of her probable return, but she 
could not realize it now ; she too well knew 
he would be far happier without her. She 
burst into a passion of tears, and sobbed with 
such hysterical violence that Mrs Lang ap- 
peared, and instead of reasoning or soothing, 
did a wiser, kinder thing. She sat down 
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beside her on the sofa, put her arm round her, 
and said, " Cry on, poor dear, it will do you 
good." Something in the tone reminded Mrs 
Montague of her mother's voice, and though 
her tears fell like rain, she sobbed less vio- 
lently, but her heart was full of angruish. 
" What have my fashionable friends done for 
me ?" she thought. 

Presently Mrs Lang said, in low tender 
accents, " I will arise and go to my Father." 
The timely word sank deep; there was a 
long silence, one of those pauses which often 
fix our life's destiny — and then Mrs Montague 
said, in a broken voice, ''I willy God help 
me. 

The reply was wholly unexpected ; it was 
just what Mrs Lang had been mentally pray- 
ing for ; yet it often happens that God's an- 
swers to prayer take us by surprise. 

Presently they knelt together : it was the 
first time for many years that one real 
cry for help and pardon had gone up from 
Mrs Montague's heart When they rose, she 
said, "What can I do? my husband's love 
and esteem lost for ever, and my home 
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broken up, and my children never shed a 
tear when I left — not one of them — not one." 

Mrs Lang was well fitted to deal with such 
a case ; she answered with wise, tender, faith- 
ful words, encouraging hope for the future, 
even whilst deepening her sorrow for the 
past. 

Meanwhile, Mr Montague was on his way 
to London ; but his journey did not end that 
day, as he stayed one night at Elmwood 
with the Herberts, whom Emma and Edith 
were then visiting. 

To' his old and tried friends he felt it 
needful to explain the sorrowful state of his 
home, and the causes that had wrought such 
desolation : to which they listened with grave 
and deep concern. He entreated them to stay 
with him a while, and help him to arrange his 
plans. 

He said, "I intend to let my own house 
just as it stands, and to take a furnished cot- 
tage at Richmond. I have new servants to 
engage, and much to do, that I cannot manage 
without your help." 

Mrs Herbert had been wishing for a little 
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rest and change for her husband, who had 
been working rather too continuously ; so 
they readily acceded to Mr Montague's re- 
quest, and promised to follow him to London 
in a day or two, with Emma and Edith. 

It was their first visit to his house since 
Edith's illness, several years previously, when 
Mrs Montague had shown such marked dis- 
courtesy to the friend whose nursing had 
saved her child's life. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A HEAVIER BLOW. 

** Then weep not o'er the hour of pain, 
As those who lose their all. 
Gather the fragments that remain, 
They '11 prove nor few, nor small." 

— M, Z. Duncan, 

ON the evening of their arrival they were 
seated in the pleasant library ; Emma, 
who had not been at home for a year, sat 
with Frank on her knee, and a picture-book 
in her hand, Jessie standing by, looking flushed 
and distressed. 

"Papa," exclaimed Emma at last, "what is 
the matter with Frank } " 

" Nothing, surely,^' said Mr Montague, has- 
tily rising, for Frank, then four years old, 
was the darling of his heart. " He looks just 
as usual, Emma, what did you fancy ? " 

" I do not know that I fancied anything, 

papa, but I cannot understand him at all ; he 

O 
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does not answer a question, or even listen to 
it. See, this is the old crocodile-book that 
we have all played with, and I cannot make 
him know a horse from a cow." 

"Come here, Frank, my boy,'* said his 
father, returning to his seat The child came 
instantly with a glad smile, but his gait was 
very peculiar — ^he did not seem to walk, but 
to run on his toes. 

"Look here, Frank, this is a cow with horns, 
that gives Frank milk for his breakfast ; say 
' cow,* darling." 

*' Cow," repeated the boy very distinctly. 

The father explained the picture in the 
simplest words, but the child's attention soon 
wandered, if indeed he had listened at all : 
so Mr Montague turned to the next picture. 
" Say * horse,' Frank," he said, pointing to the 
animal, and beginning to talk about it. Frank 
said "horse" readily enough, but showed none 
of a boy's interest in it. 

Then came the test. Mr Montague turning 
back to the first picture, said, " Now, my pet, 
tell papa what this is." " Horse," replied poor 
Frank; a blunder at which Clara laughed. 
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but she was quickly reproved by Jessie, who 
said, " Do not laugh at him ; he shan't be 
laughed at." Again and again the father tried 
him, with almost pathetic earnestness, and un- 
wearying patience ; but it was vain, all vain. 
The boy's large beautiful dark eyes could see 
no difference, it seemed, between the horse 
and the cow : or was it (alas ! poor father) 
some cloud over the brain ? He shut the 
book with a groan, and gazed long into 
Frank's face ; it was a gentle, delicate, refined 
face, singularly innocent and sweet in its ex- 
pression ; but it was a kind of infantine sweet- 
ness ; and it now struck him for the first time 
that there was something sadly wrong. He 
pushed aside the hair from Frank's temples, 
and ssrid to Mrs Herbert, *' There can be no 
deficiency with such a well-formed head," (and 
such indeed it was.) *' He is backward, very 
backward ; you see, he has been so neglected," 
he added, in a low tone. 

Y6t in spite of what he said, he looked and 
felt anxious. Jessie, ever observant where 
Frank was concerned, for he was her one 
treasure and joy, saw this, and said, " Papa, 
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you should see Frank's face at church when 
the organ plays; he does look beautiful 
then." 

" Go and play for him, Emma," said Mrs 
Herbert. Emma went to the piano, struck a 
few random chords, and began " Three little 
kittens had lost their mittens." Frank took 
no notice, and Jessie exclaimed, ''Stop, Emma, 
stop; he hates silly tunes like that — play 
Mendel — I forget the rest of the name." 

Emma laughed at the idea of playing 
Mendelssohn to Frank; but her father said, 
in a perturbed tone, " Play what Jessie asks ; 
she understands him best." Emma began 
one of the exquisite " Lieder," and before she 
had played two bars, Frank was at her side, 
his eyes brilliant with pleasure, his- cheek 
flushing, his frame trembling with a thrill of 
eager joy, his countenance, usually so tranquil, 
now beaming with an inward light. 

" Is not he beautiful now, papa ?" whispered 
Jessie ; he made no answer, his eyes and his 
heart were riveted on Frank, on whom all 
except Jessie were looking with astonish- 
ment. 
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"How little I have known of my boy," 
sighed Mr Montague to himself. " How 
strange that I should never have seen that 
sight before ; never have known how unlike 
he is to other boys." 

But when the music ceased, and the chil- 
dren went away, all he said was, " There can 
hardly be much amiss, I think, in a little fel- 
low that can brighten up like that." 

Mrs Herbert replied, " It was a very touch- 
ing sight; he is a most interesting child;" but 
she, too, sighed as she spoke, and Mr Herbert 
looked grave. A silence fell upon the group, 
for the father's heart was evidently full of an 
anxiety which he could not, durst not, put 
into words. 

How seldom have we any words for the 
joys or griefs that He deepest ! How can we 
utter them save to One? Oh blessed relief 
and rest that the weary heart finds in tell- 
ing all to Him. Sometimes earthly friends, 
whose hearts are full of sympathy, dare not 
express it, lest the gentlest touch should 
wound : but Christ's every touch is healing. 
He never "hurts the hurt" 
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Take thy hidden sorrow, reader, be it what 
it may, and go and tell Him, 

After a long silence, more full of sympathy 
than any words, Mrs Herbert remarked, 
"What a charming child Jessie is; I never 
saw such a pretty sight as her care of Frank." 

"How sad it is that she seems the only 
one of us who knows anything about him/* 

** The nurse could give you more informa- 
tion than any one," suggested Mrs Herbert 
Mr Montague rang the bell, and desired the 
nurse to come to him in the study. " I want 
to speak to you. How long have you lived 
here ?" 

"Three years, sir. I came when Master 
Frank came home from the farm." 

" Tell me about Master Frank. How long 
have you noticed his being" — ^it was hard to 
say the words — " unlike other children ?" 

" Ever since I knew him, sir." 

"Why did you never tell me .^" 

" Sir — master — I could not," and the nurse, 
a poor servant without a place, without a 
home, looked with eyes full of womanly pity 
on the stately gentleman to whom she spoke* 
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"Tell me as nearly as you can how he has 
been these three years." 

" Well, sir, sometimes we have thought he 
was improving a little ; he could walk more 
steady, or say a new word or two, or feed 
himself better ; and then he has always had 
a fit, or a fall, or something to throw him 
back." 

''A fall.?" 

'* Yes, sir, he will stand by a table, looking 
as firm as firm can be; and then, without a 
moment's warning, his feet slip from under 
him, and down he goes on the back of his 
poor head; he cannot save himself when he 
falls. I told mistress almost every time 
she came into the nursery that there 
ought to be a nurse-girl to watch him 
always, for he is quite one person's work: 
but mistress always said she could not 
afford " 

" That will do for the present ; you may 
go now." 

During his absence Mr and Mrs Herbert 
talked earnestly of Frank. " How sad to see 
such a young life blighted ! poor, sweet little 
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child, can nothing be done for him?" sdid 
Mrs Herbert. 

"You can do one thing for him, that per- 
haps no one has ever done — ^try to teach 
him to know Jesus. That little helpless 
child may prove the greatest blessing" that 
ever came into this house. God's ways are 
very, very wonderful; His unfinished provi- 
dences are full of mystery." 

"What a trial for his father!" 

" It is indeed ; he could scarcely have a 
greater, or at least one that he would feel 
more keenly." 

Neither spoke of the mother — ^neither at 
the moment even thought of her. The next 
morning Mrs Herbert took Frank on her 
knee, and kissing him tenderly, said to Jessie, 
" Can Frank kneel quietly a minute while I 
say a little prayer for him .?" 

Jessie looked doubtful, and evidently did 
not know what to answer ; but Mrs Herbert 
made him kneel upon her knee, and gently 
putting his hands together, said, " God bless 
Frank, and make him a good boy, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen." Then she set him 
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down, stroked his head, and said " Frank was 
a good boy." She thought that enough for 
once, and watched him as he played about 
the room, lovingly tended by Jessie, who fol- 
lowed him closely lest he should fall. Pre- 
sently he came back, and seemed desirous to 
be talked to ; so she took him in her arms 
and said, " Dear little Frank ; God made 
Frank." He fixed his beautiful eyes upon 
her for an instant, with a wistful look, like an 
imprisoned spirit's yearning. With an inward 
prayer, she said, reverently pointing to the 
bright sky, "God up in Heaven." Then, afraid 
of wearying him, she placed him on the car- 
pet, and Jessie asked, " Why did God make 
him such bad feet ? " 

Ah ! that "why ?" how often do we ask it 
with quivering lips and aching hearts, when 
our beloved suffer and die: and we who 
cherish them so much can help so little ! 

" Can I help thee, my beloved, can I help thee ? " 

— Mrs Barrett Browning, 

Each night and morning Mrs Herbert called 
Frank to his prayers ; and soon he needed no 
summons, coming unbidden at the proper 
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hours, for he had a remarkable knowledge of 
time, and an excellent memory. 

About a week after he had begun to say his 
prayers, or rather to have them repeated for 
him, a little incident gave Mrs Herbert much 
encouragement. She had just finished saying 
them, and was waiting for him to unclasp his 
arms, which were round her neck, when/ in- 
stead of doing so, he said " Again." 

Slowly and reverently she repeated the 
prayer ; and when she ended it, he once more 
said " Again ;" and she went through it a third 
time. Sweet little fellow ! the hand that smote 
thee was a loving hand. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FRANK. 

** God never wounds with both hands, for He ever reserves 
one with which to bind up and to heaL" — Trench, 

A MIDST Mr Montague's pressing cares, 
-^^ the thought of his youngest and best 
loved child was now ever uppermost. He 
was the only one of the family who bore no 
trace of resemblance to the mother, either in 
look, tone, or gesture. Emma was her faith- 
ful echo, her counterpart in character and 
tastes. Edith, Alfred, Jessie, and Clara had 
each some likeness in form or feature, some 
trait which reminded their father of her ; but 
Frank was wholly a Montague, and though 
his papa had seen little of him, and under- 
stood less, he loved him with much tender- 
ness, and felt the discovery of his deficiency 
as heavy a blow as could have befallen him. 
He called on Dr Urquhart immediately, 
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and said, "Doctor, I want to talk to you 
about Frank." 

" What is the matter ? " asked the physi- 
cian. 

" I want you to tell me that How could 
you leave me all these years in ignorance of 
his condition ? " 

" My dear sir, that is a subject on which a 
physician's lips are sealed. It is best and 
kindest to leave parents to make the discovery 
for themselves ; sometimes the child dies, and 
they are spared the pain of ever knowing' 
what he might have grown up : in some rare 
cases he recovers mental power, so that we 
are always slow to pronounce an unfavourable 
judgment on a young child. However, I did 
speak rather too plainly to you some years 
ago. Don't you remember my saying * that 
child will be four years old before he has the 
development of a child of two ?' " 

Mr Montague started. "I recollect that 
well, but I never imagined you meant that 
my boy would be an idiot" His lip qui- 
vered, and his voice failed over the last ter- 
rible word. 
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" I never meant it, nor is he one," replied 

Dr Urquhart, quickly ; " but" he paused, 

a pause so long that Mr Montague, who durst 
not break it by word or gesture, in his dread 
of hearing what might follow, felt it almost 
unendurable ; but he bore it, as parents 
must sometimes bear moments of agony 
keener than the stroke of death itself. Still 
the physician paused, and the poor father, 
a father who seldom prayed for his children 
or himself, turned his head aside, and said, 
half audibly, *' God help me." 

At last the physician, who had never in- 
tended to torture him, and was only ponder- 
ing how he could give least pain, said, " It is 
a hard thing to tell you, but, though he is 
not an idiot — and I wonder you should have 
feared that — the case is, I suspect, more hope- 
less than idiocy itself" 

" How so ?" asked Mr Montague ; he could 
speak now, could even argue the point, for 
the strain of suspense was over. 

"Idiots generally improve, under proper 
training, up to the point that their various 
capabilities reach ; but little can be done for 
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a good brain injured. Frank's is a splendid 
head — I have studied it well ; he would have 
grown up a fine fellow, one of the men of 
his age, but for the irreparable mischief that 
has been done." 

** What has caused it } " 

** Several things, especially his mother's 
fright and fall the night before he was bom. 
I heard of it an hour after it happened, and 
my mind misgave me. Since then he has 
had fits, every one of which has helped to 
benumb or weaken the brain ; and falls on 
the back of his head, from which, through his 
uncertain way of walking, nothing could have 
saved him but the ceaseless watchfulness of a 
mother who would have lived in her nursery, 
devoted every power of mind and body to 
the child.*' 

Mr Montague covered his face with his 
hands and sighed. " Do not be discouraged 
by my opinion," said Dr Urquhart, kindly; 
*'get other advice ; take him to Dr L J* 

He went home with a heavy heart, and let 
himself in : the house was perfectly quiet^ for 
the servants were at dinner : he went to the 
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nursery and found Frank alone; the nurse 
had left him asleep, but he was awake then, 
sitting up in bed. The sunlight shone full 
upon his face; his thin hands were catch- 
ing at the motes in the sunbeams as they 
streamed in at the window beside his crib. 
His father stood and watched him with a long 
earnest searching gaze. At last he said, in a 
low choked voice, *' It is true, too true ; I see 
it all. Oh my son, my son." 

Frank stretched out his arms to come 
to him, calling "Papa," and was clasped 
closely to the heart that ached for him with 
such yearning pity. 

The father bent his head on his boy's 
shoulder, and there wept such tears of an- 
guish as men's eyes seldom shed. Frank, un- 
conscious of it all, threw his arm around his 
neck, and played with his hair, with the 
gentle cooing sound which was his expres- 
sion of pleasure. 

As he walked home from Dr Urquhart*s, 
Mr Montague had half forgotten his grief 
in bitter anger against his wife, whose wil- 
fulness and love of dissipation had wrought 
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this ruin, and he resolved to spare her no 
detail that .would heighten her remorse. 

But now, as he stood there, the little frail 
hands caressing him so lovingly, gentler 
thoughts arose. " I will tell her, but not all, 
no, not all ; it will be a cruel blow without 
the knowledge that she caused it" 

Frank ! sweet, stricken Frank ! the blessing 
of the peacemaker was thine. 

From that hour Mr Montague never for an 
instant doubted his child's state : the know- 
ledge had been slow in coming, but when it 
came it was absolute conviction: a weight 
settled down upon his heart, never to be re- 
moved or lightened till he saw the heavenly- 
Father's purpose in permitting such a blow 
to fall. 

Mourner who may read this, and whose 
fair flowers have faded one by one, dwell not 
so much on the sorrow as on the Loving 
Wisdom that permits it. Often our tear- 
dimmed eyes can distinctly see His hand in 
our trial, and we can say, "Thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me:" but even when 
we blindly grope for it, and can trace it 
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nowhere, it is still therey for without Him " not 
a sparrow falleth." 

" Nor by the wayside ruins let us mourn, 
Who have th* eternal towers for our appointed bourne." 

—KebU, 

No loving mother's heart would have re- 
ceived the bitter knowledge so quickly, even if 
Dr Urquhart's opinion had been confirmed by 
every physician in London. In Frank's case 
the blight had wholly fallen on the intellect, 
the moral development was unusually good. 

On a mother the blow falls gradually : she 
receives the impression that she would give 
worlds to shake off, line by line. At first a 
nameless misgiving haunts her occasionally, 
and is angrily repelled ; but it comes more 
frequently, each time like ^ stab. If the 
child make any, the smallest, advance, she is 
buoyant directly, saying he only ''wants time 
and pains." Even if he make no advance, 
she still thinks that at such or such an age 
there will be a change ; but she finds that he 
canAot pass unnoticed anywhere; and she 
watches eagerly the faces of strangers to see 
what impression her darling makes on them. 
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Year by year one hope fades and then an- 
other ; till at last she feels that as regards her 
stricken one earth has for her no future. 

How can she bear it, this "constant anguish 
of patience,"* unless ever pressing onward to 
that glorious land, 

" Where the hidden wound is healed. 
Where the blighted life re-blooms." — Banar. 

Thus, leaning on the loving hand that smites, 
for in the very act of smiting He upholds ; 
rejoicing in the thought of that blessed meet- 
ing-place, she goes on her way, not sad nor 
desolate, but ever finding sympathy and hope 
for others out of the sorrow that has taught 
her her own heart's depths. Some day, when 
she is full of work for others, little thinking 
how near are home and rest, "the Master" 
comes and calls for her, and "the mother 
finds the child/' 

But how was it all this time with Frank's 
mother ? 

The kind friends with whom she sojourned 
could alone have told ; and they tenderly 
drew a veil over the sore struggles through 
* Longfellow. 
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which she passed. Not even her husband 
ever knew how it had fared with her ; and it 
seemed to herself a dream of pain and 
anguish. During much of the time she kept 
her bed, fevered in mind and body; really- 
unable to write, even had she wished it. 

At last tidings of her home came ; her 
daughter Emma wrote : — 

"My dear Mamma, — I hope you are 
better, and will soon come home. Papa says 

you are poorly, and gone to D ^ to be 

under the care of Dr Lang. I wish you could 
have put off going till we came back to school, 
for I never had such dull holidays ; no com- 
pany, no parties, no new dresses, only two or 
three plain winceys that Mrs Herbert chose. 
Just fancy, we had her there all the time, and 
Mr Herbert too, and all the servants sent- 
away. Our house is let to some stylish people, 
and we went to such a poor little mean cottage 
at Richmond as you never in your life did 
see ; two sitting-rooms, one for meals and 
one for papa^s study, and three bedrooms be- 
sides the attics. We have only one servant 
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now, for Mrs Herbert took the three children 
and the nurse home with her for a month or 
two. A pretty life they will have of it, with 
prayers twice a day, and obliged to be good 
from morning till night. I think, as you do, 
that our bedroom is the proper place to say 
our prayers in. Papa has been in most doleful 
spirits all the time: he seems most dreadfully 
cut up about Frank, and nurses him whenever 
he is at home in an evening. I forgot to tell 
you that it has been found out that he is an 
idiot — I mean poor little Frank. Is it not 
shocking? I heard nurse talking to one of 
the servants at the old house, before the old 
set went away ; they were in the nursery and 
I was in the dressing-room — ^the door was 
open, and they did not know I was there. 
They spoke of its being caused by a fright at 
-the opera when Frank was a baby, or some 
such rubbish as that. I missed a few sen- 
tences, for they lowered their voices ; but 
think what stuff to talk of a baby going to 
the opera. I am, in haste, your affectionate 
daughter, 

''Emma." 
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Poor mother, to whom such a letter comes 
from her own child ! During her sorrowful 
weeks at D she had been painfully strug- 
gling in the slough of despond, but slowly 
nearing its right side. Every word in the let- 
ter was a sting. Now for the first time con- 
science fully awoke to the worldliness of her 
past life, and its effects on her children. Dress, 
company, amusement, were Emma's all ; she 
saw it plainly, and ker training had done it. 
She read the first page of the letter, and, 
sick at heart, laid it down with a deep sigh ; 
then she took it up, read on, and learned for 
the first time how completely her extrava- 
gance had ruined them all. She had never 
realized it till she pictured the little mean 
house with its five rooms and attics. A flood 
tide of bitter memories overwhelmed her, as 
she thought of the beautiful home her hus- 
band had given her, the costly luxuries he 
had lavished upon her ; but now he and her 
little ones had only the barest necessaries ; 
and this was Aer work. It was long ere she 
reached the third page of the letter; and 
there, too, Emma^s contemptuous remark on 
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family prayer cut her to the heart, especially 
the words, *' I think as you do." Was this 
what she had taught her child to think? 
Truly, " they that sow the wind shall reap the 
whirlwind;" but it is an awful hour when the 
reaping-time comes. 

But there was more still, — ^the dreadful 
tidings, mentioned so carelessly, respecting 
Frank. An idiot ! Jier child an idiot ! She 
was not one of the loving mothers to whom 
such an announcement seems a wild impos- 
sibility. The intelligence agreed too well 
with the little she knew of Frank. She read 
breathlessly the unconnected nursery gossip, 
to which her own poignant recollections 
added the missing link ; and accepted the 
doom, and her share in it, as certain. 

She remembered, as though it had hap- 
pened yesterday, her determination to go 
to the opera, in defiance of her husband's 
command, and the ominous words, " I will 
take the consequences." 

Some hours later, Mrs Lang, who had 
several times knocked at the door and gone 
away, fancying her asleep, entered softly. 
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found the breakfast untouched, and an open 
letter on the bed. "My dear, what is the 
matter?" she asked; but there came no an- 
swer, no sound, nor look. In great alarm 
she summoned Dr Lang, who felt instantly 
that the case was a critical one ; and at once 
sent for further advice, meanwhile darkening 
the room, applying ice to^ the patient's burn- 
ing head, and anxiously observing the con- 
traction of the pupils of her eyes. 

Sometimes, during the anxious days and 
nights that followed, she was in a heavy 
stupor, breathing with a stertorous sound. 
At other times she talked in a rambling way 
about "Frank," and "taking the conse- 
quences." Once, in a comparatively lucid 
interval, she recognized Dr Lang, and said, 
" Don't try to cure me ; it will be safer, for 
everybody, to let me die before I do more 
mischief." 

He wrote to Mr Montague, enclosing 
Emma's letter, the cause of the catastrophe ; 
adding, " Her illness is inflammation of the 
brain, caused by some great mental trouble 
or sudden shock. I do not apprehend a 
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fatal termination ; and I think that just at 
present the excitement of seeing you might 
be injurious: but I will telegraph if need 
arises. A soothing letter from yourself 
might, in some rational moment, do good 
physically and mentally. Such an attack 
as this, supervening on the wear and tear 
of a London life, is very serious. We do our 
utmost, and the issue is in a higher Hand." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



LIFE AT D- 



** A word of sympathy in a season of sorrow, how precious 
may it be ! a word to touch the consciences, or soothe 
the hearts of those whom we meet, how deeply may 
it be felt"— Z>r Baylee. 

T^R LANG'S assiduous care was at last 
^^ rewarded by a change for the better, 
a mitigation of every bad symptom. Mrs 
Montague lay weak as an infant, her hand 
resting in Mrs Lang's, feebly thanking that 
maternal friend for the tender nursing that 
had done much to save the perilled life and 
reason. Her words were few, and faintly 
uttered ; but her eyes, swimming in tears, 
were eloquent in their gratitude. Mrs Lang 
was invaluable in a sick-room for her power 
to soothe as well as to tend. Her woman's 
heart melted with pity for the lonely sufferer : 
a wife, with no husband's cherishing, a mother, 
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wounded almost to death by a letter from 
her child. 

Whenever it had been practicable, she had 
repeated a text, or a verse from a hymn, and 
once or twice it had evidently caught the 
patienfs ear: much oftener she heard and 
attended, but gave no sign. As she grew 
stronger, she asked for some of the hymns, 
especially 

"Just as I am — ^without one plea." 

Another time, when Mrs Lang had been 
reading the fifteenth of Luke, to which she 
had listened with tears, she said, "Yes, I 
will, I will ' arise and go unto my Father,' but 
I am such a long way off: shall I ever reach 
Him } will He meet me?'' 

One day she said, "Read about the man 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in 
his right mind." When it was ended she 
exclaimed, " Ah ! I cannot do that ; I cannot 
return to my own house, and tell them any- 
thing. I am cast out, and I deserve it. Oh ! 
Frank, Frank ! " 

Her husband did not lose a post in writing 
to her, as suggested by Dr Lang. 
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" My dear Wife, — I am truly concerned 
to hear that Emma's thoughtless letter has 
occasioned you so serious a relapse. She has 
given quite too unfavourable a description of 
our house, which is really all we need till our 
way is clear and you return home ; then, of 
course, things will be different. 

" I am very sorry that Frank's sad condition 
and its cause should have been told you so 
abruptly. I did not mean you ever to know 
what occasioned it. He is a sweet, loving 
child ; I cannot feel unkindly towards you 
when I hold him in my arms, and feel his 
tiny hands fondly clinging to me. 

" It is a dreadful trial to a father ; but if, 
when you return home, you will love him and 
be a true mother to him, no word of reproach 
shall ever pass my lips. It rests entirely 
with yourself to make me once more your 
affectionate husband." 

This letter was dearly prized by the lonely, 
sorrowful wife, on whom its closing words of 
hope acted like a tonic. 

When able to leave her bed she wrote : — 
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" My dear kind Husband, — I know not 
how to thank you enough for writing to me, 
still less can I express my deep shame and 
sorrow for my long neglect of every duty of 
a wife and mother. 

" Poor, poor Frank ! my own innocent little 
child, stricken for life through my disobedience 
that fatal night at the opera. How bitterly 
I recall my wicked words, ' I will take the 
consequences.' Ah ! they have come upon 
me heavily. I dare not expect your foi^ive- 
ness, but if you ever take me back again, I 
will indeed love and tend him, and try to 
make his blighted life as happy as it may be. 
Oh ! my child, my child, would that / could 
bear the punishment, for I deserve it all. 

" I am glad the children are with Mrs Her- 
bert ; had I taken Iter counsel how different 
my lot would have been. I am too weak to 
write more. — Your repentant, humble wife, 

"Eliza." 

This outpouring of sorrow and penitence 
brought some relief, but it was a dark, dark 
time. Even when she was at last enabled to 
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cling to the compassionate Saviour, and cast 
her burden of sin on Him, grief still weighed 
her down. 

Her only desire seemed to be to die. " I 
am such a burden to everybody. Only think 
of the trouble and expense I am all this 
time." 

''My dear," said Mrs Lang, "this is all 
wrong : life is an infinite blessing." 

"Not to a wife who has no husband, a mother 
who has no children. Ah ! I blighted Frank's 
life, and now God blights mine ;" and deaf 
to every word of hope, she wept till she had 
" no more power to weep." 

One day, vainly trying to comfort her, 
Mrs Lang said, " Do not blame yourself so 
hardly; we are deeply responsible for our 
faults, but I do not know that we are abso- 
lutely responsible for all the perfectly unfore- 
seen consequences that may possibly result 
from them. Besides this, you should remem- 
ber that the fright might have happened in 
a church, or in your own house." 

" Ah ! no," was the reply. " I have had 
frights and shocks of different kinds before 
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the births of other children, but I always had 
nerve enough to control my alarm. So I 
should the last time, had I not been quite 
unhinged by feeling that I had gone to the 
opera in defiance of my husband and my 
conscience. I had a sure presentiment as I 
entered Lady Rochester's carriage, at our own 
door, that the * consequences' I had invoked 
would overtake me." 

Mrs Lang and her husband pondered many 
plans for her relief. " She must have occu- 
pation at once/' the physician said, " or her 
mind will give way under this strain ; things 
must not go on thus." Mrs Lang replied, 
after some minutes' reflection, " If she could 
in any way earn a little money towards the 
payment of her debts, it would shorten the 
time of her absence from home, and turn the 
current of her thoughts." 

" That is a grand idea ; suggest it to her ; 
there must surely be some way in which an 
educated clever woman can earn money." 

That evening Mrs Lang observed — "I have 
been thinking, my dear, that we could pos- 
sibly contrive to shorten the term of your 
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banishment a little." "How so?" and the 
weary face brightened in an instant. 

**By your earning some money yourself 
towards the payment of those debts that are 
the barrier to your return home." 

" Oh if I could ! I had a first-rate educa- 
tion ; I ought to be able to do something. 
Do you know any children who want a daily 
governess or a music mistress } " 

Mrs Lang shook her head : she feared that 
Mr Montague might object to such employ- 
ment, nor was it to be had in the remote vil- 
lage where they resided. 

The next morning Mrs Montague was 
down early, hope dawning in her face. She 
said joyfully, " I have found it. I lay awake 
thinking and praying for hours ; at last I 
remembered a Lond6n publisher who owes 
much to my husband's kindness some years 
ago. I have written to him," she added, 
placing an open letter in Mrs Lang's hand. 

It was short and simple ; telling him that 
she had been ill, and was likely to be for 
some time longer under medical care in the 
country: that from greatly altered circum- 
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stances she wanted both money and occupa- 
tion ; could he give her some literary work 
of any kind for one of his periodicals ? By 
return of post came a courteous answer, with 
a request that she would write a series of 
papers on a specified subject, for which 
liberal remuneration would be given if the 
articles proved suitable. 

Very eagerly did she begin her welcome 
task, at which, but for Mrs Lang's care she 
would have worked beyond her strength. 
The physician also interposed, insisting that 
she should only give the morning hours to 
her pen, take out-door exercise in the after- 
noon, and devote the evening to recreation, 
needlework, or music. 

" I advise you to keep up your music for 
Frank's sake : it has a"^ marvellously soothing 
influence in cases like his ; you do not know 
what delight you may some time afford him." 

" I wish I had my harp," she sighed ; " but 
no doubt it was sold when they went to 
Richmond." 

Dr Lang resolved to ascertain this, and 
mentioned to Mr Montague the happy 
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change in his wife, and his firm hope that 
it would prove real and abiding. 

He named her literary occupation, and 
the wonderful good it was doing her; and 
inquired about the harp, asking whether it 
could be sent, as she wished to keep up 
her music for Frank's sake. He said no- 
thing on the subject to Mrs Montague, who 
was not a little surprised when, a few days 
later, the harp and all belonging to it ar- 
rived ; and every harpist whose harp has 
hung some time upon the willows, will 
understand her pleasure when she found, 
on uncovering it, that her thoughtful hus- 
band had had it properly re-strung, so that 
it only needed careful tuning after the 
journey. 

She felt this kindness deeply, as well she 
might ; and from this time a part of every 
evening was devoted to it, to the great enjoy- 
ment of her host and hostess. The after- 
noon walks were still a difficulty, it was not 
easy to give her a motive for them, and a 
compulsory walk does little good. 

After talking it over with his wife, Dr 

Q 
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Lang informed Mrs Montague that if by- 
regular exercise she could keep herself in 
health, it would enable him to receive her 
for half the sum Mr Montague had offered ; 
"but there must be no more illnesses, you 
know; they are very expensive things," he 
added gravely. 

Henceforth her afternoon walks on the 
moor, or rambles amongst the mountains, 
were taken with the greatest good will and 
regularity; by degrees Mrs Lang contrived 
to interest her in the cottage homes they 
passed. One of these was occupied by a 
widow, whose only child, twelve years of 
age, was an idiot. 

Mrs Lang for some time avoided taking 
her there, fearing it would remind her of 
her own boy Frank ; but the lad was gene- 
rally at the gate when they passed the cot- 
tage, and Mrs Montague used to gaze at 
him wistfully, and sometimes to give him 
flowers, which he seized with glee. 

"Tell me about him," she said one day, 
in a low, sad voice. " What did his mother 
do.?" \ 
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"Her husband was a pointsman at the 

B junction ; he was run over by a train 

one dark night, and brought home dead. 
The poor wife was awoke by a knocking, 
went down to open the door for her hus- 
band, as she supposed, and the shock of 
seeing him carried in lifeless was too great 
for her : a few days afterwards her child was 
born ; the surgeon said from the first that'it 
was a topeless case." 

" Let us call and see her," said Mrs Mon- 
tague. The boy opened the door with evi- 
dent delight, and instantly began a long 
string of apparently unconnected sentences, 
wholly unintelligible to *a stranger. When 
he paused, Mrs Montague asked the widow 
what he had been saying. 

" Them 's his texts, ma'am ; he always says 
them when he sees Mrs Lang; she often 
comes here and teaches him one, and it's 
surprisin' how he remembers; it's hard to 
teach him, but he never forgets nothing. If 
he gets into a pet and wants to break some- 
thing, as he do sometimes, poor lad, I only 
say, ' Now, Jem, say thy texts, the lady will 
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come soon and hear thee/ and he says them 
all right off, over and over again, and forgets 
his temper directly ; he has been a deal easier 
to manage ever since." * 

Mrs Montague listened, her heart busy 
with its own sad thoughts; and slipping a 
shilling into the widow's hand, said, "I am 
very sorry for you. I have a little boy 
something like yours." 

** Have you indeed, ma'am } well, my poor 
lad is a comfort to me with it all ; and he loves 
me so, I should be a deal lonesomer in the 
world without him ; he is all I have on earth, 
and God helps us to bear every blow He 
sends." 

Meanwhile Mrs Lang was teaching him 
a new text — " God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes." It was difficult to learn, 
for Jem did not understand it : idiots seldom 
shed tears. He folded his hands reverently 

♦ The writer was for years in the habit of teaching an 
old woman, from sixty-five years of age upwards, and im- 
becile from infancy, a text on each visit, with the happy 
effect on her temper described above. Not long before her 
peaceful death she could repeat about a hundred without 
prompting. 
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at the name of God, but said, " Tears ? Jem 
not know tears." 

Mrs Lang said, "Does Jem cry some- 
times?" 

" Yes, Jem cry when Jem cold and hungry. 
Lady cry now," he said, looking at Mrs Mon- 
tague ; ** give lady some dinner," and he 
reached a plate of cold potatoes from a shelf. 
With a whispered word to Mrs Montague, 
Mrs Lang replied, "Yes, lady cry large tears, 
look, I will wipe them away;" she gently 
did so, and the boy caught the meaning. 
" Say text again," he exclaimed ; and after 
one more trial repeated it correctly. Many 
a time in years to come the blessed words 
from his lips fell like soft dew from heaven 
on his jnother's heart. God's word is never 
lost — cast it where we may, it is the incor- 
ruptible seed of a future harvest. 

Mrs Montague became a constant visitor 
at the cottage, and Jem's instructress in the 
texts. At first he would not learn from any 
one but Mrs Lang, and seemed always under 
the impression that Mrs Montague was hun- 
gxy ; recollecting her tears on the first visit, 
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and thinking (happy child !) that people never 
cried unless cold or hungry, for he knew no 
other trouble. She was quite puzzled by 
the pertinacious hospitality with which he 
always offered her any food he could find : 
but his mother, who understood him as well 
as other mothers understand their children, 
explained that he never lost his y?rj/ Idea of 
a person. However, they effected a com- 
promise. Mrs Montague took care to come 
provided with a few biscuits, and said, " Will 
you learn a text if I eat a biscuit } " 

" Yes, lady eat biscuit and Jem learn text ;" 
so all three shared the biscuits, and then Jem 
learned his text. Like most idiots, he was 
peculiarly susceptible to religious impressions, 
receiving them" as a little child ;" and though 
never in all his life could he count ten, or 
learn his letters, he gained a deepening 
knowledge of his Saviour's love ; and even 
amidst poverty and want he was happy and 
at rest. 

He grew up to manhood, and though his 
mother wept over him sometimes, his warm 
affection was a life-long comfort and solace : 
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wherever she went she leaned on his strong 
arm, and well knew that he had no joy like 
that of helping hen 

The widow was much cheered by Mrs 
Montague's visits, for her own trial seemed 
lighter as she discerned, with the quick in- 
stinct of sympathy, that the lady's heart was 
sadder than hers — the same trial had left a 
deeper wound. 

Mrs Lang felt for her, Mrs Montague felt 
with her : and who does not know the differ- 
ence ? 

Rarely during many years had Mrs Mon- 
tague known the luxury of doing good ; and 
in teaching Jem she felt that she was gainmg 
the power of understanding her own child : 
conscience smote her as she contrasted her 
careless, selfish neglect, with the widow's ten- 
der ministering, but she steadfastly purposed, 
by God's help, to lead a new life : and that 
life's hidden springs were in Him. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PARENTAL ANXIETIES. 

" God's ichor fills the hearts that bleed ; 
The best fruit loads the broken bough. 

I saw not with mine eyes so full of tears. 
But heard faith's low sweet singing in the night ; 
And groping through the darkness, touched God's hand." 

— Gerald Massey, 

LEAVING Mrs Montague for awhile, our 
story must now follow Frank, who was 
still at Elmwood Rectory, under Mrs Her- 
bert's care, along with his little sisters, Jessie 
and Clara. 

The country air evidently strengthened 
him, and with the physical improvement there 
came some slight mental advance. Mrs Her- 
bert took unspeakable pains with him, and 
after many unsuccessful efforts, taught him 
to say his prayers himself. True, he said 
them very imperfectly, but those broken 
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accents went up to the ear and heart of God, 
and Frank knew it. In some wondrous way, 
by the Holy Spirit's teaching, he learned to 
realize Christ's love, as few do realize it 
Mrs Herbert grew deeply attached to him, 
no warm heart could fail to do so ; her plan 
was to watch for a favourable moment when 
it was possible to catch his attention, (always 
a difficult matter,) and to take him on her 
knee, and say, " Jesus loves Frank." Often, 
as she spoke, his large eyes melted into an 
expression of such exquisite sweetness that 
she " turned away her face and wept." The 
look of intelligence was only momentary, yet 
it cheered her that the innocent face almost 
always brightened when she spoke of Jesus. 
One night she bent over him in bed, and 
said, " Frank shall go to heaven and see Jesus 
some day." The smile of unearthly radiance 
that lighted up his countenance dwelt in her 
memory while life lasted. By degrees she 
taught him the hymn "Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd," &c., and was often struck with the em- 
phasis he unconsciously laid on the word 
" tender." " Yes, He will be tender to thee. 
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little stricken lamb," she thought. His greatest 
pleasure was to go to church. Elmwood 
Church possessed a fine old organ, a good 
organist, and a well-trained choir. 

The music was a peculiar delight to Frank, 
the only difficulty was that he sometimes 
began to cry when it ended. 

He was wonderfully quiet at family pray- 
ers ; Mr Herbert's plan of conducting them 
was very simple, a hymn, a psalm, or part of 
a chapter, read slowly and distinctly, and a 
short prayer, so short that a young child 
could follow it throughout; commending 
those kneeling around him, and all whom 
they loved, to God's ever-watchful care ; ask- 
ing that His Fatherly hand might be over 
them, sleeping or waking, going out or com- 
ing in, that they might be His now and for 
ever. He prayed for Frank by name, and 
it was touching to notice how eagerly the 
little fellow listened for this mention of him- 
self, his features quivering with pleasure as 
he heard it At the closing sentence, ''who 
hath taught us to pray, saying," he invariably 
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put his hands together, knowing well the 
words about to follow. 

Pondering this and other tokens of intelli- 
gent attention, there were moments when 
Mrs Herbert almost hoped that time might 
remove the partial cloud over the brain ; but 
his powerlessness to help himself, and the 
aimless, unchildlike way in which he handled 
his toys, just touching and dropping them, 
as if unable to hold anything, continually 
damped her hopes. 

It was his daily task to bring Mr Her- 
bert's Bible, and lay it on the table for 
prayers ; he never forgot it, never by any 
chance brought a wrong book, though others 
not unlike it lay in the same place beside 
Mr Herbert's desk. He one day observed, 
" What an education Frank is giving Jessie ! 
making her thoughtful, helpful, and unselfish : 
she is like a little mother to him ; and what 
a sweet humble letter you had this morning 
from their mamma !" 

" Poor thing ! hers is a heavy punishment ; 
we must have the children here again in a 
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few months, and try to get leave for her to 
meet them here." 

A week later, Mr Montague, weary of his 
solitary life, came to fetch his little ones, 
and was delighted with Frank's rapturous 
greeting, and decided progress ; it was a 
pleasant surprise to hear him say his prayers 
and hymn, and he could hardly find words 
to express his gratitude to Mrs Herbert. 

The evening they reached home, he heard 
Frank crying, and found the nurse taking 
him up-stairs, much against his will. The 
child clung to him, saying, "Papa, have 
prayers/' Jessie, whom a cry from Frank 
always summoned in an instant, added her 
entreaty, ** Please, dear papa, do have prayers, 
Frank cannot bear to go to bed without 
them/' 

"Very well, papa will have prayers, to 
please Frank/' 

The child, now quite happy and eager, 
said when they entered the study, "Frank 
get papa's Bible/' The father wondered 
where he would find one, and reaching a 
Church-service from the book-shelves, read 
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a few verses and some collects, after which 
the children went happily to bed. This 
was the beginning of what quickly became 
the habit and order of the family, and other 
changes followed of equal importance. 

Mr Montague had been accustomed to go 
to church occasionally, if the morning was 
fine, and he had no letters to write, or ac- 
counts to settle : but now Frank's entreaty, 
" Papa, put on hat — bells ring," did what the 
voice of conscience had failed to do ; and 
the earnest, solemn sermons to which he list- 
ened awakened much thought. The clergy- 
man called upon him, and found Frank and 
his father alone. 

" What a dear little fellow that is, so quiet 
and good at church ; * of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.' " 

"Yes, but earth is very dark to him." 

"It is dark; but you must think of him 
as one whom Christ is sheltering in some safe 
corner of His pavilion : there is always light 
there. He can never know a heavy grief; your 
share of the trial is greater far than his." 

It was truly so ; indeed just now the chief 
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stumbling-block in Mr Montague's path was 
the temptation to think hard thoughts of 
God for thus afflicting his child. ''I ought 
to love God, I could, I should love Him, 
were it not for this." 

Almost at the moment he mused thus, 
the boy looked up and said, "Jesus loves 
Frank." He had often said it before, but 
not in his father's hearing, and this unex- 
pected answer to his unspoken thought 
thrilled him. " Did Frank, over whose hard 
lot he was grieving so bitterly, realize Christ's 
love, and should he doubt it ?" 

When left alone, he sat deeply thinking, 
and the text suddenly recurred to him, 
"Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth." 
Now he for the first time began to 

"Read the mystery right." 

It was one of life's momentous turning 
points; he rose, locked the door, and felt 
that he was alone with God: his mother's 
countless prayers, so long since registered 
in the great book in which Our Father re- 
cords His children's unanswered petitions, re- 
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ceived their return at last, for no true prayer 
is ever lost. 

Her words, forgotten for thirty years, were 
remembered now, for a praying mother's holy 
lessons possess the germ of an indestructible 
vitality. 

But his trials were not yet over. The 
summer vacation brought his girls home for 
a few weeks, with a letter from Miss Gordon, 
the lady principal of the school, saying, that 
after untiring efforts she felt that she had 
failed to eradicate the vanity and levity that 
seemed a part of Emma's nature. 

The letter, written with evident pain and 
reluctance, closed with a request that Mr 
Montague would remove his eldest daughter, 
as her influence was injurious to other girls. 

After much perplexing thought, he re- 
solved to keep her at home; and to send 
Jessie and Clara to school with Edith, for a 
time, till he could see his way more clearly. 
It was a trying arrangement, for Jessie was 
his greatest cdmfort in life, and Emma's list- 
less indifference to every rational occupation 
was a constant grief to him. 
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Jessie gave her many instructions what to 
do for Frank. " Be sure you walk behind 
him when he goes across the room, lest he 
should fall." " Mind you never leave him 
alone ; he might fall into the fire." "If he 
cries, go to the piano and play to him ; no- 
thing else comforts him." Numberless were 
her directions and entreaties, uttered with 
choking voice and wet eyes. 

The last night came, and she sat, half con- 
vulsed with grief, on the rug at her papa's 
feet. 

"What is it, my poor little darling.?" he 
asked, tenderly. "Do you dislike going to 
school so much ? You know how fond Edith 
is of it." 

"Oh no, papa. It is Frank I am crying 
for. What ze;/// he do.?" 

" Emma must take care of him." 

" But Emma does not love him, papa." 

" How do you know that V* 

" Because when I beg her to do this or 
that for him when I am gone, she says 'Yes/ 
and does not listen." 

The next morning Frank was left behind, 
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crying as if his heart would break ; and 
Jessie's distress was pitiable to witness. Her 
father, sitting opposite to her in the railway 
carriage, thought of his wife's departure from 
home, six months previously, and how few 
signs of grief she had shown ; and once more 
his heart closed against her, as it was too apt 
to do whenever he recalled her past life and 
its results. Yet in this matter he judged her 
hardly, unjustly. Our hard thoughts of others 
often are unjust, if we knew all. She had felt 
it deeply, poignantly. It was a daily, hourly 
trial, of which her heart well knew the bitter- 
ness. 

Jessie's previsions with regard to Frank 
were but too just. Emma did not love him, 
and therefore the tender care his helplessness 
required was entirely wanting. 

On her father's return home, he assigned 
her certain duties, and charged her to devote 
herself to Frank, as the sole means of re- 
instating herself in his esteem ; but, unhap- 
pily, he was away all day, and Emma, taking 
advantage of his absence, spent her time in 
dressing, reading novels, and walking out 

R 
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alone, which her father had strictly forbidden, 
enjoining her to accompany the nurse and 
Frank. The poor child pined for Jessie, sit- 
ting neglected and sorrowful on the floor, or 
getting many a fall if he attempted to cross 
the room, whilst in his sister^s careless guard- 
ianship. Nor was this the worst One evening 
the clergyman called on Mr Montague, and, 
after one or two ordinary remarks, said — 

"Will you pardon my saying a word on 
a matter that you may consider out of my 
province.^" 

" Certainly," was the courteous reply. 

" I feel a delicacy in interfering, but I have 
daughters growing up, and it gives me a 
deeper interest in the young people under 
my pastoral care." He paused. 

" Pray proceed." 

"You are necessarily from home all day, 
and may perhaps not be aware who is the 
companion of your daughter's walks.** 

" Of my daughter's walks ? " 

*' I am out in the parish at all hours, and 
in some of its most retired parts I have 
several times met her with " 
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Again he paused, and again Mr Montague 
said, this time in a hurried, anxious voice — 

" Pray, go on." 

*' With Lieut. Stanley of the — Regiment." 

Poor father! this was a blow. He sat 
silent for some time, and then said — 

" Thank you for telling me. I never heard 
the fellow's name. Who is he } What char- 
acter does he bear.?" 

'* I know him very well. His mother is 
an old friend of ours. She has had much 
trouble with him — not that he is vicious at 
all, but there is nothing in him either as 
regards head or heart. His entering the 
army was the wisest thing he ever did. His 
regiment sails for India the end of No- 
vember." 

The father sat alone far into the night. 
'* * Nothing in him either as regards head or 
heart ;' and he wants my brilliant, clever girl. 
Perhaps he thinks Mr Montague, Q.C., will 
be so obliging as to give her a fortune in 
ready money for his spending." He smiled 
grimly at the Alnaschar's vision, and then 
his musings took a sadder turn. " Well may 
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she be deceitful. I know where she learned 
that. Poor girl, it has been a hard fate to 
have such a mother.** 

The next morning he had a long, painful 
conversation with her, and discovered, both 
from what she said and from what she did 
not say, that she considered herself engaged, 
and had made up her mind to be married in 
a few weeks, with his consent, if it could pos- 
sibly be obtained ; if not, without it. Some 
anxious days passed, during which he used 
every argument and persuasion to induce her 
to give up her wild project, but quite in vain ; 
nothing could bring her to her senses, if in- 
deed she had any left. She had inherited his 
own firmness and tenacity of purpose, and 
her strong self-will was not to be shaken. 
He threatened to send her to the strictest 
school that could be found. 

** If you do, papa, I shall run away. I 
have made up my mind to be married, 
and to sail with him in the Electra. She 
leaves Southampton with the troops in six 
weeks." 
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What was he to do with this rebellious 
daughter of seventeen ? Hereditary traits of 
character are sometimes very perplexing in 
our children. 

He saw Lieutenant Stanley, found him 
exactly what he had anticipated from the 
clergyman's description. 

" My daughter will not have a shilling on 
her marriage." 

" I did not suppose she would, sir," said the 
young man, glancing at the humble appoint- 
ments of the small room. 

The harassed father next visited the young 
officer's mother, whom he found in perfect 
ignorance of her son's matrimonial intentions. 
She was a true gentlewoman. Mr Montague 
felt it in her every word and gesture ; and, 
though she was powerless to control her son, 
he left her, feeling far less averse to the mar- 
riage. 

He then called on the colonel of the regi- 
ment, to whom, as to every one else, his name, 
well known in the columns of the Times, was 
a ready passport. The colonel said the young 
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man's conduct was correct enough, but there 
was nothing in him. 

At length the father found it best to yield 
to necessity, thinking that perhaps the hard- 
ships of an inferior officer's wife on board a 
troop-ship, and in India, might be the best 
discipline for so determined and wilful a spirit. 
Her marriage, too, would cut the knot of 
many difficulties at home; so, to avoid the 
deep disgrace of anything clandestine, he 
gave a reluctant and grieved consent. But 
what was he to do with her during the inter- 
val ? With no lady in the house, how could 
he leave her to receive her lover's visits alone ? 
Then there was her outfit to prepare; who 
would attend to it } 

He wrote to consult Mrs Herbert, who, in 
reply, begged him to allow Emma, Frank, 
and the nurse, to come to her immediately for 
a fortnight, promising to advise Emma re- 
specting her outfit, and saying that, if needful, 
Mr Herbert and herself would accompany 
them home, that she might further assist her. 
To this letter Mrs Herbert, woman-like, ap- 
pended a P. 5., which was the most important 
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part of it, though very brief, " May I ask their 
mother to meet them here?" 

To the letter Mr Montague replied with 
warm thanks ; to the PS. he said, 

** Do as you think best." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

REUNION. 
"The mighty utterance of a mighty need." — Trenck, 

A S soon as possible after the receipt of 
-^^ this letter, Mrs Herbert welcomed Mrs 
Montague and the children under her roof. 

Who shall describe the meeting between 
the mother and Emma, the child whose char- 
acter she had so irreparably injured, and who 
was now about to leave her for a far-distant 
land, where she would have no possible oppor- 
tunity of trying to influence her for good ? 
Or who can describe the meeting between the 
mother and Frank, the child whose life was 
hopelessly blighted by her sin ? No words 
can tell the agony with which she gazed 
upon them both. The first moment of seeing 
her boy was unutterably painful, never for- 
gotten while she lived. He came into the 
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hall to meet her, holding Mrs Herbert's hand ; 
looking helplessly bewildered, as in moments 
of bustle or excitement he always did. She 
gazed on him, anguish written in her face, 
Ind in one glance read the whole ; clasping 
him to her throbbing heart, she said gently, 
" Kiss mamma." He did not know her in the 
least, no one had ever talked to him about 
her all these ten long months ; the very name 
'* mamma " was a forgotten sound. What lov- 
ing memories, what fond associations could 
it recall } So he hastily kissed the unknown 
lady, and struggled to get down ; he was in 
a great hurry to go to the door, and see the 
fly and horse, and the luggage brought in. 

She did not in the least understand him or 
his ways, or know what he wanted, and held 
him fast, fearing he might fall; so striving 
vainly to release himself he began to cry. 
Poor boy, this was his welcome to his mother ! 
Did she deserve a kinder one } Mrs Herbert, 
seeing what was the matter, took him from 
her, and led him to the door, throwing a 
shawl over his head and shoulders. There 
he stood, gay as a lark, his trouble all for 
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gotten ; whilst Mrs Herbert, turning with a 
kind smile to her guest, said, **Emma will 
take you into the drawing-room. Frank 
wants to look at the horse/' 

Half an hour later they were all seated at 
the tea-table, Mrs Herbert lost in astonish- 
ment at the alteration she saw in her' old 
friend. Could this pale worn face be hers ? 
The eyes were the same, though swollen with 
weeping ; but she looked ten years older than 
when Mrs Herbert had last seen her. The 
change in her countenance was marvellous ; 
it bore the traces of illness, of intensely sor- 
rowful thought ; and yet amidst all its mourn- 
fulness there was an expression of peace — 
peace won at last through sore, hard warfare. 
All her brilliant flashes of conversation were 
gone, all her wit and vivacity; they were 
replaced by a calm sweet gentleness that 
accorded well with her sad patient face and 
quiet dress, whose one solitary ornament was 
a hair brooch ; her thin hand wore only the 
wedding-ring and guard. Emma's flippant 
speeches pained her to the quick ; her every 
word was an unconscious reproach, how hard 
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to bear ! how; bitter the knowledge that her 
hand had opened the door of worldliness to 
her child, but coidd never close it ! Like one 
of Milton's awful personifications, 

** She opened, but to shut excelled her power." 

After many a painful groping in the dark, 
how painful she alone knew, she had once 
more found the safe track herself; but to 
guide Emma into it needed a mightier Hand 
than hers. Once she might have done it, but 
not now — it was too late. Ah ! those words 
" too late !" their knell smote upon her heart, 
too late for ever. 

She took every opportunity, she tried every 
means : she spoke of her own poignant, never- 
ceasing regrets ; but Emma, if she heard or 
heeded at all, only thought, '* Poor mamma, 
how sadly altered she is ! she has been moped 
to death in that dull place." This was all 
the impression that her agonized pleading 
could make. Once her lightest word would 
have had influence, but now she might as well 
have pleaded with the wild waves of ocean, 
or the granite rocks they lave. She coun- 
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selled, entreated her with tears, bitter, bitter 
tears ; and Emma, wishing to " humour her," 
said, *'Yes, mamma," to tfversrthing; much 
as she had done a few months before, when 
urged by Jessie to take care of Frank ; but 
all the while she was considering whether a 
dress should be trimmed with niching or 
embroidery, or whether a particular shade of 
ribbon would be becoming or too prononci 
for a bride. She prayed with her, prayers 
that welled up from the very depths of a 
mother's heart ; but there came back no an- 
swer. He who is just as well as pitiful, leaves 
us sometimes to reap as we have sown. The 
only impression she made, either at the time 
or afterwards, was expressed in one sentence 
in a letter from Emma to her papa. " I can- 
not make out what is come to mamma, she 
is grown so melancholy and dull, — except 
when she is amusing Frank ; he is very fond 
of her, and runs after her all day long." 

Yes, the poor mother got on better with 
him than with Emma. On her arrival she 
had taken the earliest opportunity to seek 
Mrs Herbert's forgiveness for past unkind- 
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ness, and then set herself to learn her method 
of managing Frank, whose love she readily 
won ; and if she left the room, he would run 
after her, calling, "Mamma darling, Frank 
wants mamma." How hard she tried to 
teach him, to reach the imprisoned mind ; 
but it seemed perfectly hopeless, till she 
recollected Jem; and asked, "Who loves 
Frank ? " " Jesus," he said, his wandering 
attention caught ; but the momentary intelli- 
gence faded from his countenance, and did 
not return till she sat down to play to him, 
and observed with pleasure that his ear de- 
tected a wrong note as readily as her own. 

Thus passed the first ten days ; the next 
morning the Herberts left home for one night, 
to visit a sick friend ; and it happened that 
Mr Montague, finding a few leisure hours, 
determined to go down to Elmwood, and see 
his wife and children. 

Early in the afternoon he was walking 
from the station to Mr Herbert's house ; and 
as he approached it, he discerned, through 
the bare and wintry trees, his little Frank, 
with a strange lady, who was carefully lead- 
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ing him ; his gay tones sounding plainly in 
the still air. Entering the grounds, Mr Mon- 
tague came towards them, wondering who 
Frank's companion was ; she was evidently 
a lady, few servants would have worn so 
plain a dress. But now Frank perceived 
him, and shouted, "Papa! papa!" hurrying 
eagerly forward, dragging his companion on. 
Ah ! she recognized him too, and her heart 
beat violently ; she had never seen him since 
she knew how she had wrecked her boy. 
How would he greet her } Frank drew her 
onwards, trembling in every limb ; the next 
moment he was in his father's arms. Mr 
Montague, not in the least recognizing his 
wife in her quiet dress, garden cloak, and 
veil, courteously raised his hat, as to a 
stranger whom he found kindly tending his 
child. Mechanically she returned his bow, 
and then fell a step or two behind, lost in 
sad, bitter thought. Was that all the greet- 
ing he thought her worthy of } Well, she had 
richly deserved it, and the slow heart-wrung 
tears fell unseen. Meanwhile, Frank was 
clamorously demanding a ride on papa's 
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back; evidently considering that the best 
way of turning his visit to profitable account. 
The father indulged him for a few minutes, 
and then remembering that the lady, j(Mrs 
Herbert's governess, doubtless,) was left to 
walk alone, retraced his steps, saying in a 
kind, pleasant voice, "Thank you for your 
care of my little boy." *^ Thank you for your 
care of my little boy ! '' How inexplicable a 
speech to address to his mother^ and to her 
above all mothers ! Had he spoken in irony? 
How unlike him if he had ! She could find 
no words to answer ; but happily none were 
needed, for Frank caught her hand, " Mam- 
ma, come too." 

" Mamma ? " He turned quickly, she 
threw back her veil, and he gazed on her 
speaking face, so full of love and penitence 
and sorrow — so changed, so humble, so en- 
treating, that without an instant's hesitation 
he clasped her in his arms. His wondering 
eye followed her every look and movement. 
How altered everything about her seemed ! 

Soon after they entered the house, Frank 
took him into her dressing-room, to show 
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him some toys Mrs Herbert had given him. 
How orderly the room looked — ^how simple 
were all her belongings ! Some carefully 
corrected proof-sheets were on her writing- 
table, on which several thick volumes lay 
open, apparently for reference. On the 
dressing-table lay no scattered jewels, no 
rich lace heedlessly torn off; but her Bible, 
open at one of the lessons for the day. The 
only litter in the room was caused by Frank's 
toys, some of which lay close to the writing- 
table, as if he had been playing at her side. 
That evening they had several hours' earnest 
converse, heart speaking to heart, for the 
first time for many years. 

What an outpouring it was of the wife's 
deep grief and penitence ! How much was 
mutually explained, as each learned how the 
path of sorrow was leading the other to the 
land where sorrow is unknown. But on one 
subject to which their thoughts recurred again 
and again, both were silent. Mrs Montague 
dared not say, '* Oh, take me home," feel- 
ing that till the debts were paid she had 
no right to beg a remission of her sentence. 
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He, too, failed to see his way, though con- 
vinced beyond a doubt that the change in 
her was real. The small cottage at Rich- 
mond was the only home he could afford her 
as yet ; and he too well remembered her 
words, "/ do not intend to go there." They 
seemed to seal his lips, even though he saw 
and felt that she would thankfully share a 
meaner dwelling with her children and him- 
self. 

The morning brought their host and 
hostess, who welcomed him with glad sur- 
prise. Mrs Herbert's quick eye saw at a 
glance that a new life was dawning for them 
both. ''Are you to go home.?" she whis- 
pered to Mrs Montague, who shook her head, 
saying, " It is the only point he has not 
named." 

Mrs Herbert left the room to speak a 
word to her husband in private; and when 
Mr Montague shortly afterwards inquired on 
what day Mr Herbert and herself would join 
him at Richmond, she replied that unex- 
pected circumstances had occurred to pre- 
vent their coming. Then without giving him 

S 
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time to argue the question, she left the hus- 
band and wife alone. Her innocent, kindly 
ruse^ if such it may be called, succeeded. He 
bethought himself of Emma's position with- 
out a chaperonCy and of her outfit, and paced 
the room much perturbed. His wife divined 
it all, and sat quite silent, inwardly praying 
that his heart might open to her again, and 
that she might return home, to lead a far 
different life. He meanwhile was thinking, 
" I should like to take her back ; she would 
dearly like to come; but that poor little 
house — those scornful words of hers !" 

Ah! why do wives, better wives by far 
than Mrs Montague, sometimes utter these 
sharp taunting speeches, ignorant of the fact 
that husbands never forget them, however 
profoundly and comfortably oblivious of 
similar observations falling from their own 
lips. 

At last his eyes fell on her yearning face, 
quivering with repressed agitation, and he 
decided on a compromise. 

" I think, Eliza, that you ought to be pre- 
sent at our daughter's marriage. Suppose 
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you pay me a visit for a few weeks when 
Emma and Frank return? It is a poor 
little place, but I will make you as comfort- 
able as I can. Would you like to come ?" 
" Like it ?" There was no mistaking that 
On the appointed day she accompanied 
her children to Richmond; went to stay a 
month, and remained — all her life. She had 
not been back a week before the mean house 
brightened into a home. Amongst other 
things, Mrs Lang had given her many valu- 
able lessons on domestic management and 
economy, and now she brought them into 
practice. Everything was the same, and yet 
all looked quite different. A little change in 
the position of the furniture ; a woman's touch 
here and there in the artistic folds of a curtain, 
or the careful tending of a few late autumn 
flowers in a vase, or any of the thousand 
trifles that tell whether a house has, or has 
not, a mistress. Her husband soon felt the 
change ; yet perhaps not even he, though a 
keen and close observer, could have defined 
wherein it consisted. Come when he might, 
she was always busy, attending to Frank, or 
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writing for the press, or preparing Emma's 
outfit, for everything needed marking and 
arranging. Her pale sorrowful face always 
lighted up with a glad smile of welcome at 
his entrance. 

No bride ever tried harder to mould herself 
to her husband than she did ; and shje had 
studied him so little of late years, that it was 
almost like entering upon wedded life anew ; 
but this time they began it with family prayer. 

The first time she heard him read it, on the 
evening of her return home, she looked at 
him through a mist of happy tears. 

She had many a heartache, especially over 
Frank. How she mourned over him — how 
she toiled with him, God only knew. She 
would give every faculty of her mind to the 
task of teaching him how many legs a horse 
has, or something equally simple, and be 
baffled all the time. Now and then she fan- 
cied he had grasped the idea, but it was gone ; 
beyond a certain point, there was no possi- 
bility of teaching him anything of earthly 
knowledge. In striving to teach him higher 
things she succeeded far better. Only those 
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who have prayerfully and perseveringly 
tried, know how God works with those who 
seek to make the simple ** wise unto salva- 
tion." 

It is His own work, and He specially blesses 
it. Amongst a hundred imbecile children in 
an asylum, a far larger number are really 
changed in heart than would be found 
amongst a hundred boys at school. There 
is in everything a wondrous law of compen- 
sation; and where God takes much. He often 
gives more, though we cannot always see it. 
Frank's is no ideal history. Perhaps no pen 
could depict such a child from imagination ; 
and there are many such, more than the world 
knows of, — many Rachels weeping for their 
children, parted from them by a stroke more 
sharp, more subtle, than that of death. Sor- 
rowing mother, do not rest satisfied with the 
knowledge, precious though it is, that he is 
safe, as a baptized infant is. Teach him to 
know Jesus now ; to begin on earth the song 
he will sing in heaven, — ^how blessed for him 
to learn a little of his Father's love in the 
house of his pilgrimage, and to go to Him a 
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trusting, clinging child, when the glad sum- 
mons, which in his case is emphatically rather 
birth than death, bids him " come up hither." 

There are cases, very different from Frank's, 
in which not a ray of intellect ever dawns 
between the cradle and the grave; but in 
most there is some feeble, dormant, mental 
power, that, by God's help, may lay hold on 
some saving truth, as a weak tendril on a 
giant oak. 

Long before the month expired, letters 
reached the Langs which gladdened their 
hearts. Mr Montague's closed thus: "You 
have, by God's blessing, done such wonders 
for my wife, that I cannot part with her again. 
I have a home once more. God bless you 
both for it ! how can I ever repay you ?" 

Her letter breathed a yet deeper thankful- 
ness, a joy won out of sorrow that had all but 
crushed her. She ended by requesting that 
her harp, and other belongings, might be sent, 
except certain articles for Jem's mother : add- 
ing an earnest entreaty that Dr and Mrs Lang 
would visit her in the spring. 

Emma's marriage took place at the ap- 
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pointed time. It was as simple and quiet as 
possible. Her father felt it right thus to 
show the extreme reluctance with which he 
had yielded a hard-won consent. Emma was 
sadly mortified, but there was no help for it. 
One of her great inducements to get married 
was the eclat of a gay wedding, but there was 
none, no rich dress — only a white muslin ; no 
bridesmaids, except Robert Stanley's sister. 
Her own sisters were at school, and, though 
she was allowed to go and pay them a fare- 
well visit, they were not at her wedding ; at 
which no one was present but her parents, 
and Robert's mother, sister, and brother, all 
of them looking, she said, " more doleful than 
if it were her funeral." 

The final parting took place an hour or two 
after they returned from church. The young 
couple were to spend a few days in the Isle 
of Wight, and then to join the Electra at 
Southampton on the 30th of November. 

Poor Emma ! she had not been twenty-four 
hours a wife before she regretted the step she 
had taken ; not on account of the parting 
from her parents, for the real sorrow of that 
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lay in there being so little grief felt by any- 
body, so little prospect of her being missed in 
her home. But she had married partly be- 
cause she wanted to have her own way in 
everything; and knowing that Lieutenant 
Stanley was far her inferior in mind, she 
thought, silly girl, that she .should always 
take the lead, and do just what she liked. 
Moreover, she wanted sadly to be free from 
the restraints of home, and able to amuse 
herself in any way she pleased. The troops 
were to land at Calcutta, the city of palaces ; 
and she had heard a great deal about officers' 
balls, so she pictured herself a charming young 
bride, brilliant and admired, making quite a 
sensation. How mean and dull the Rich- 
mond cottage looked in the fairy light of 
visions such as these ! So with little affection 
and less esteem for her husband, she solemnly 
vowed to 'Move, honour, and obey" him — 
meaning all the while to take her own course 
in everything. 

The day after her marriage she was expa- 
tiating on the gaieties of Calcutta, when he 
said, " I am sorry to disappoint you, Emma ; 
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but the colonel received a packet from the 
Horse Guards the other day, announcing that 
our destination is far up the country, on the 
frontier, where some hostile tribes have been 
making inroads. We are to guard the passes 
all along a line that reaches a hundred miles, 
I fancy/' 

Nor was this her only bitter discovery : her 
husband^s weakness of mind, by means of 
which she had hoped to rule him, as she 
would have ruled a child, had the natural 
effect of making him wholly unmanageable ; 
a strong nature knows when to yield, a feeble 
one does not. 

That there was " nothing in him either as re- 
garded head or heart" had been the ominous 
description given of him by more than one 
person ; and where this is the case, selfish- 
ness is sure to be the leading feature in the 
character, as poor Emma too soon found to 
her cost. 

The Electra was by no means rated A i, 
at Lloyd^s ; she was an old ship, seaworthy 
at present, but that was all that could be 
said. 
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The weather was wild and stormy in the 
Channel, and worse still in the Bay of Biscay. 
Possibly the coloneFs lady had a comforta- 
ble state cabin : but certainly the poor lieu- 
tenant's wife found hers far otherwise, as the 
ship tossed and pitched as though each rough 
wave were its natural enemy. 

The bride of a week lay in her berth ill 
and miserable in body and mind, finding an 
empty-headed, selfish husband an almost un- 
bearable companion on board ship. How 
often she wished herself in the dullest home, 
or even at the strict school her father had 
threatened ; if she could only be Emma Mon- 
tague once more. Vain wish ! she was mar- 
ried now, and to one who, without actual 
vice of any kind, would have been a sore 
trial to any woman. 

There are men, all honour to them, in whom 
a loving, tender, upright heart redeems many 
deficiencies of head, and with whom an affec- 
tionate, judicious wife may gradually become 
very fairly happy, if she understands how to 
appreciate her husband for what he if, instead 
of wearying him and herself because he is 
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not something different ; but in Lieutenant 
Stanley there was nothing to attract a wife's 
love or esteem, and Emma wholly lacked 
that gentle forbearance and tact which, un- 
der such unhappy circumstances, could alone 
have rendered her lot endurable. 

Alas ! it is a bitter morsel when we eat the 
fruit of our own way. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A LETTER IN TWO HANDWRITINGS. 
" Life is God's great drama." — Ckndbum. 

" I ^WELVE months passed, spent by Mrs 
^ Montague in that "patient continuance 
in well-doing," which more surely than any- 
thing wins a husband's confidence. 

Edith and Alfred were doing well at their 
respective schools ; Jessie, Clara, and Frank 
were at home with their mother, who was 
constantly occupied, teaching and tending 
them, or writing for the press ; Mr Montague 
was higher than ever in his profession, and 
the debts were almost paid. They still lived 
in the Richmond cottage ; it seemed a haven 
of peace and rest, and neither of them cared 
to leave it just yet. 

The Langs had visited them in the spring, 
the Herberts in the summer ; and all left re- 
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joicing in the blessed change that real religion 
had wrought. Mrs Montague still grieved 
over Frank's blighted life, and Emma's worldly 
unhappy letters ; yet the sorrow-lines on her 
face grew fainter, and the look of peace more 
abiding. One evening the post brought an 
Indian letter, in Emma's handwriting, ad- 
dressed to her father, who was out at the 
moment ; his wife eagerly opened it, for they 
were one now in their correspondence, as in 
all else. They had both looked anxiously 
for this mail, hoping to hear of the birth of 
an expected grandchild. 
She read — 

" My dear Papa, — The mail does not go 
for two days, but I feel so ill and miserable 
that I had better write whilst I can. Oh that 
I had taken your advice about my marriage! 
It was a fatal mistake, or Robert would not 
have left me for a week, as he did this morn- 
ing, when he knew that my trouble was 
actually begun ; for, indeed, I can hardly sit 
up to write. I overheard a brother officer 
volunteer to take the duty Robert is gone 
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upon, that I might not be left alone : but he 
said he would rather be out of the way, God 
help me, poor forlorn girl that I am ! I have 
long thought I shall not recover — indeed, 
what have I to live for ? Dear papa, I am 
very sorry for my disobedience and self-will, 
please forgive. . . ." Tears had made the 
words here and there almost illegible; and 
the closing lines straggled crookedly down to 
the bottom of the first page, written with a 
tremulous hand as of one in sore pain of mind 
or body. Hurriedly the mother turned it, and 
beheld a strange handwriting, closely filling 
the two succeeding pages. With a beating 
heart she read — " Dear Sir, I was summoned 
this morning to attend your daughter, Mrs 
Stanley, in her confinement ; I wish I had 
better news to send you. Her poor infant 
lies in a hopeless state. I will describe to 
you in detail all that passed. I found her 
very ill on my arrival at nine this morning, 
and I soon saw it would be a critical case. 
Her husband is away ; his neglect of her is 
only too well known in the regiment. About 
six P.M. her sufferings, which had been great 
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for many hours, abated from sheer exhaus- 
tion ; and she faintly whispered, giving me 
the key of her desk, ' Open it ; I was writing 
to papa early this morning and could not 
finish, but I directed it to make sure of its 
going, please write a line in it when all is 
over/ 

" I unlocked the desk, saw the letter, and 
then first learned who my patient was ; little 
had I imagined that the poor, desolate girl 
was the daughter of one so well known to 
every reader of the Times. However, thank 
God I had done everything for her that I 
could have done for the Princess Royal her- 
self. She lay quite still, a far-off look in her 
eyes that I did not like. I proposed to read 
a chapter to her, hoping that by reading in 
a monotonous voice I might lull her to sleep ; 
and that when she awoke, matters would pro- 
gress naturally. I saw a Bible on a shelf, 
and read the prodigal son. She listened 
hungrily — no other word will describe it. 
Presently the gray hue of pain shadowed 
her young face once more, and she suffered 
without intermission till ten at night. I 
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grew intensely anxious, for I saw that she 
was labouring under such deep depression 
of spirits, that she seemed to have no wish 
to live. At last the babe was born, and the 
instant I had placed it in the arms of the 
nurse, I turned to my patient ; but she was 
gone ! dying of exhaustion the moment her 
trial ended. If she had been a few years 
older, and more mature, and especially if 
she had been happier, I think she would 
have struggled through the pain, and fear, 
and peril. I have sent twenty miles for the 
chaplain of the regiment to commit her to the 
ground to-morrow ; her husband's absence is 
a terrible addition to my grief 

"9 A.M. — The chaplain arrived just in time 
to baptize the infant. He asked, 'What 
name ? ' I was looking in several books 
to try and find the mother's name, when he 
said, * There is not a moment to lose.' ' Call 
her Lucy,' I answered, it was the first name 
that occurred to me. The holy words were 
only just uttered, when there came one faint, 
fluttering breath,''and the brief life was ended. 
The sergeant's wife, who had been called 
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in to nurse Mrs Stanley, and had shown 
much sympathy, took the infant; and half 
an hour later it lay peacefully resting on its 
young mother's bosom. How beautiful they 
look! the babe cradled in the arm of the 
mother who never saw it. I have sent off 
expresses in different directions to find the 
father. There is no consecrated ground 
within sixty miles ; we are about to lay them 
under a palm-tree in the garden. 

*'4 P.M. — It is over — the nurse and I the 
only mourners. — With heartfelt sympathy, 
faithfully yours, 

"J. Dunn, M.D." 

An hour or two later Mr Montague came 
in ; the fire was out, the lamp dimly burn- 
ing, so dimly that he thought the room was 
empty. Much surprised, he called his wife, 
but there was no reply. Raising the lamp, 
he saw her seated at the table, an open letter 
in her hand, a dull horror in her eyes. Ah 1 
it was not the first time that a letter in Em- 
ma's writing had crushed her almost to death. 

He rang the bell, sent a hasty summons for 

T 
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the nearest doctor ; dashed cold water in her 
face, forced a powerful stimulant down her 
throat, and then she stirred a little, shivered, 
moaned, and said, in a strange, hollow voice, 
** It was all my work." He took the letter, 
glanced rapidly over the first page, read the 
last few lines of the surgeon's, and compre- 
hended the whole. The medical attendant 
came, ordered prompt remedies; and con- 
sciousness returned. Mr Montague sat by 
her side all night, applying ice to her head ; 
but she never slept an instant : never spoke in 
answer to his fond entreaties, except to say, 
" It was all her mother's work." At length he 
said, " I am going to read you the parable of 
the prodigal son — remember, our poor girl 
* listened hungrily ' to it when she was dying." 
It was a happy thought ; the blessed words 
fell soothingly upon the tortured heart, as 
no words save Christ s can fall. No earthly 
physician could have sent her such healing 
balm. As she heard it, tears fell fast, light- 
ening the intolerable weight upon the brain. 
Yet she still repeated, " It is all my work." 
" I do not see that, my darling wife ; it 
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was /, not you, who consented to this fatal 
marriage." 

"It wasx/^;/ fatal training that made her 
so bent upon it ; besides, if I had not broken 
up our home in London she would never 
have met with him, he would not have pre- 
sumed to seek her there. I did it; it will 
lie at my door for ever." 

Her husband knew not what to say, in- 
deed, it was unanswerable ; so he kissed her 
very tenderly, and hearing Frank's voice, 
carried him in, whispering, "Love mamma 
a great deal this morning." The little fellow 
nestled closely to her aching heart, stroked 
her, caressed her, and said, " Frank does love 
mamma, darling." 

Slowly, very slowly, she recovered ; but 
the grass was green over the lonely Indian 
grave beneath the palm-tree before any one 
ever saw her smile. Emma's humble letter 
was some comfort ; the knowledge that the 
last thing she ever did was to entreat in 
those pathetic words her earthly father's 
pardon, gave some faint, dim hope that she 
might, in the last sorrowful weeks of her life, 
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have sought the heavenly Father's forgive- 
ness ; but this possibility, with the surgeon's 
testimony that her last dying effort of atten- 
tion had been ** listening hungrily" to the 
words of life, was all that stood between the 
mother s heart and absolute despair. The 
hope, if such it could be called, was so faint 
that neither husband nor wife durst speak of 
it to the other ; for they had, alas ! such over- 
whelming testimony on the other side — they 
knew how she had lived, and that is the only 
true criterion. 

Generally speaking, we do wrong to tor- 
ment ourselves by thinking, ** If I had done 
this or that, my loved one might have been 
spared." But in Mrs Montague's case such 
thoughts were only natural and just. " Had 
I trained her differently, had I led her by my 
own example in the right way, she would 
most likely have been at this moment safe 
and happy at school ; she is barely eighteen," 
thought the poor mother, who had not yet 
learned to say of her first-born, " She was." 

Of the tiny blossom transplanted so early 
to the clime where such sweet flowers fade 
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not, they could think with unmingled joy. 
The young mother had looked forward to its 
birth with no pleasure ; she was not fond of 
children, or she would have been more tender 
to Frank. Her only thought had been that 
it would be a great care to her, always cry- 
ing, very likely ; and that she would send it 
to England as early as possible. Had it 
been otherwise, perhaps •the eager hope, and 
glad anticipation, that nerve many women to 
endure more protracted suffering, would have 
roused her from her deep depression, and 
proved a tonic to mind and body; but in 
poor Emma's heart the holy instinct of ma- 
ternity found no place, — rarely does it fully 
awaken in any heart where worldliness is the 
ruling principle. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

RELEASE. 

" Cotdd you have seen the reception of your child in heaven, 
and heard the words that were spoken concerning it 
and concerning you ; could you behold it in some circle 
of the redeemed, the leader of some little choir there, 
or awakening love and wonder at the development of 
no common power; or the youngest sweetest singer 
there, you would cease to weep, except for joy." 

— Adams. 

T^WO years passed. The Richmond cot- 
-■- tage had other tenants ; for Mr Mon- 
tague, now M.P. for shire, occupied a 

beautiful villa at Roehampton. 

But for the debts, and his own honourable 
feeling respecting them, he would have been 
in Parliament years before : and ere he took 
his seat in the House every claim was de- 
frayed with interest. 

His position was one for which he was 
well qualified; he was heard with atten- 
tion by all parties, and as far as one 
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man's influence can avail, he was doing 
great good. 

His wife was growing dearer to him year 
by year ; but she had never quite recovered 
the shock and pang of Emma's death : her 
own keen self-reproach made the heart wound 
incapable of healing. 

Yet her life was too full of work and 
usefulness, and thought for others, to be 
utterly sad : she had her home duties with 
Edith and Frank, who were her constant 
companions; for Jessie and Clara were at 
Miss Gordon's, happy and prospering. 

Their mother was training Edith for use- 
fulness in the Sunday-school and in her 
district; she had a Bible-woman, whose la- 
bours she personally superintended, and a 
mothers' weekly meeting at her house. She 
worked hard for that valuable society, the 
"Ladies' Sanitary Association," in which 
every educated woman in Great Britain 
ought to take a deep personal interest.* 

* Its object is to prevent needless suffering and disease ; 
to arrest, if possible, the ** massacre of infants," through 
impure air, improper food and treatment, to teach mothers 
how to manage their babes; how, by God's blessing, to rear 
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As a general rule, liable of course to ex- 
ceptions, she gave the morning to her chil- 
dren, directing Edith's studies, tending Frank, 
and taking them a walk or drive. 

The afternoons were given to the poor, 
except on Thursday, when she stayed at 
home to receive callers, who would otherwise 
have taken up much valuable time, which 
she could ill afford to lose. She arranged it 
thus: on the first call she received her visitors 
on whatever day they happened to come ; 
as they left, she would inquire, "Is there 
any particular day on which you prefer re- 
ceiving calls?" 

Sometimes, especially amongst the aristoc- 
racy, a day would be named ; in which case 
she would reply, " Thank you ; I will re- 
healthy children, instead of following one little coffin after 
another to the silent home. One poor woman, well known 
to the writer, buried twelve babes out of fourteen ; and this 
fact, with many others, induced her, on hearing a few years 
ago through a paper in Household Words^ of the existence 
of the Sanitary Association, to write to the secretary for in* 
formation, which was given most courteously, and by re- 
turn of post. 

The Society's invaluable tracts, and full particulars of its 
work, may be had on application to the secretary, 8 Pont 
Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
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member it, my day is Thursday." More 
frequently the answer would be, "I have 
no particular day, I shall be happy to see 
you at any time." 

In this instance she would say, "I am 
much obliged to you ; you will always find 
me at home on Thursday : every afternoon 
except that, I am out in my district, or else- 
where." 

By this plan, managed with a delicate cour- 
tesy which offended no one, she saved hours 
of time daily. 

Edith, a charming girl of eighteen, was the ^ 
comfort and joy of both parents. Alfred was 
rising rapidly in one of the first public schools 
our land possesses, bringing home half-yearly 
letters from the head-master, describing, him 
as one of his most promising pupils, both in 
conduct and ability. Mr Montague treasured 
up these letters with a father's pride in the 
only son of whom he could be proud. The 
mother read them with mingled feelings : 
pleasure in one boy s progress only awaken- 
ing the thought which, more strictly speaking, 
was seldom dormant, of her other boy, to 
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whom her own act had made mental progress 
impossible. 

" Ah !" she thought, pushing the clustering 
curls from his well-formed brow, " he would 
have been as bright as Alfred had / not 
blighted him!*' 

Frank was now eight years old, a strikingly 
handsome child, whenever his countenance 
brightened into momentary intelligence. He 
was gentle, loving, docile, and devotedly at- 
tached to his mother. Time had done some- 
thing for him, as in many such cases it does. 
He talked and walked better, knew all his 
letters, and could spell one or two easy words ; 
but as he grew older and taller, the difference 
between him and other boys became more 
marked. It may not have been really greater, 
but it was more manifest. His passionate 
love for music continued ; he would ask his 
mamma or Edith to play particular sonatas 
or pieces which he liked, indicating them, not 
of course by name, but by correctly humming 
their opening bars. 

"I wonder why he so much prefers the 
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minor keys ?" Edith remarked ; "he seems to 
thrill with pleasure when he hears them." 

The mother did not answer, but she thought, 
" No wonder, when his own life is one sad 
pathetic minor from beginning to end. Ah ! 
my son, my son!** 

The only occasion when she ever went into 
the gay world was to take him now and then 
to hear some good music or singing at a first- 
rate concert. It was an act of great self- 
denial, for Frank could pass nowhere without 
inquisitive looks or comments froni strangers. 
He heeded none of them, but the lightest 
touch was a wound to her. It was her life's 
study to give him what poor compensations 
she could, and his enjoyment on these occa- 
sions was intense. Many a kindly eye mois- 
tened at the sight of his eager upturned face, 
flushed and sparkling with delight, beside the 
pale, sad mother, who sat gazing only at him ; 
the performers, the music, the gay crowds, all 
nothing to her, except for his sake. 

But all eyes are not kindly, all hearts did not 
soften even at the sight of Frank. Once, and 
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only once, they encountered Lady Rochester, 
who was seated with a friend close behind 
them. During the interval between the first 
and second part of the concert, Frank grew 
restless and impatient His mother always 
brought biscuits with her to fill up the time 
of waiting, giving him morsels as slowly as 
possible to occupy him as long as she could ; 
but this time, with all her management, they 
were finished before the performance recom- 
menced, and she could neither keep him still 
nor take him away, the room being full. 

'' Poor little fellow ! how sorry I am for his 
mother!" said Lady Rochester's companion. 

'* Humph!" was the reply, "she has only 
herself to thank for it." 

Mrs Montague started ; she recognized that 
voice too well. 

" How so V asked the first speaker, in low 
tones. 

" She would go to the opera the very night 
before he was born ; her husband forbade her, 
and I strongly dissuaded her ; but she went, 
had a fright and fell down, and that made her 
child what he is." 
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" Oh hush ! she will hear you." 

'* What if she does ? She must expect to 
be talked about. Did you not hear of the 
esclandre there was some years ago, when she 
went, or was taken away for a year } It is 
smoothed over, and hushed up now. Some 
husbands will bear a good deal, but Lord 
Rochester does not choose that / should know 
her. We lost thousands of pounds through 
lending them money." 

" Of which every farthing was repaid with 
interest," said Mrs Montague, who could 
endure no more ; and turned round, her eyes 
full of stern reproof, confronting those of the 
false friend of former days. 

" I beg your pardon," said Lady Roches- 
ter's companion, very courteously; feeling 
quite dismayed that her kind remark about 
Frank had caused such unpleasantness. 

At this moment the singing recommenced, 
and there was instant silence — silence, but 
not peace in Mrs Montague's perturbed heart. 
** Be sure your sin will find you out," she 
thought ; ** yes, and it will always be so till 
I go ' where the weary are at rest' " 
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It is one of life's sternest lessons that 
teaches us how often even 2l forgiven sin may 
be visited upon us and upon our children; 
blotted out in Christ's most precious blood, it 
will be remembered no more against us in 
the dreadful day of judgment ; and yet its 
results may follow us and ours for genera- 
tions, ay, perhaps to the end of Time. 

That day at dinner Edith asked several 
questions about the singer, who was the chief 
attraction of the concert, and received such 
vague replies that she innocently said, '* I am 
afraid you did not enjoy it much, mamma ?" 

There was no answer, and Mr Montague, 
looking anxiously at his wife, saw that some- 
thing had pained her. How she longed for 
an opportunity of telling him her grief! 
When at last they were alone, some hours 
later, he produced an evening paper that had 
just arrived, and at once began reading to 
her a debate in which he had taken part; 
she listened attentively, but did not follow 
the various points in it with her usual quick 
intelligence. He saw it, and laid the paper 
aside : for it struck him as he glanced at her 
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that she looked thinner and more delicate 
than ever. 

Many good affectionate husbands take it 
for granted that their wives are well and 
happy if they do not complain of anything, 
but this was not Mr Montague's habit ; there- 
fore, much as the debates interested him, he 
laid them down, and asked, "What has 
troubled my wife ? " 

She came to him instantly, and told him of 
her painful meeting with Lady Rochester — 
not sparing herself the repetition of one 
humiliating word. 

He soothed her gently, and said, '* Do not 
be cast down, my dear one ; the friendship 
of the world is a poor hollow thing." Her 
hand lay in his ; how wasted it looked ! she 
was evidently wearing herself out with work 
for Frank, and inward remorse and trouble. 
He pondered a while, and then decided that 
he would call in Dr Urquhart, ostensibly to 
consult him about a threatening of neuralgia, 
from which he occasionally suffered ; but in 
reality to give the physician an opportunity 
of closely observing Mrs Montague : so he. 
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wrote to Dr Urquhart, explaining the two- 
fold object of his visit He called, prescribed 
for the neuralgic affection ; and took a long 
careful observation of Mrs Montague, of which 
she was quite unconscious, answering with 
eager interest various inquiries after Frank. 

As he left the room, Mr Montague accom- 
panied him, and they entered the study. 

** What is your opinion ? " he inquired. 

'*I think her extremely delicate — her toil 
with Frank, and the continual sorrow she 
feels for him, are slowly undermining her 
constitution ; you must place him else- 
where." 

After some further conversation, the physi- 
cian left, promising to find, if possible, a home 
for Frank, and advising that nothing should 
be said to his mother about it till some defi- 
nite plan could be proposed. 

But it was no easy task to find the right 
place, though the search lasted some weeks. 
Ah ! they might have spared their pains ! 
there was but One to whom the mother 
would have yielded up her blighted flower; 
and now He was about to claim it, to rear it 
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in immortal beauty in that sheltered garden 
where no blight ever falls. 

Two or three weeks before Christmas they 
perceived the commencement of a slight 
feverish attack : so slight that in a healthy 
child it would have been merely an inflam- 
matory cold. 

Dr Urquhart was sent for immediately, 
but could do nothing to allay the inward 
fever: there seemed no pain or distress, all 
he complained of was, " Frank tired ; let 
Frank lie on sofa,'* — ^he lost appetite and flesh 
daily, and the palms of the thin weak hands 
were burning hot. He could not bear to 
lose sight of his mother, following her with 
wistful eyes if she moved from her seat 
beside him. 

He hummed no more bars from sonatas ; 
but often said, ''Mamma, play harp,*' and 
she brought her harp to the sofa, and played 
to him as often as he liked. At other times 
she sat and talked to him of Jesus, and the 
home in heaven, and the happy^ children 
there: he lay still and listened; every look 
was peace. A few days passed, and other 

U 
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advice was sought, but to no purpose: 
his father remarked, " How strange that he 
should seem to be sinking under so mild an 
attack ! " Dr Urquhart replied, " It would 
be a mere nothing to your other children; 
but it is the state of Frank's brain that 
makes the slightest illness formidable." 

The mother cast a look of anguish on her 
husband ; she, too, saw with many mingled 
feelings that the little storm-tossed bark was 
fast nearing the haven on the other side. 

By the child's own urgent request he was 
carried down-stairs to prayers ; but after the 
first week of his illness he begged to be 
taken back to his couch in his mother's 
dressing-room, as soon as they were over. 

The last morning he came down they tried 
hard to coax him to stay and take some 
food ; but turning from the tempting break- 
fast-table, he said, "Frank not hungry." 
The harp was carried up-stairs, and his 
mother played and sang hymns to him up 
to the last day. " Will there be any lighten- 
ing of the pressure on the brain at the very 
last.^" the parents asked. The physician 
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shook his head : " In idiots there sometimes 
is, but I do not expect it in Frank's case." 

It was Christmas eve ; a wild stormy night, 
the wind sobbing and moaning in the leaf- 
less trees. The parents sat alone with their 
departing child, whose happy loving smile 
still beamed on them. 

**Say Frank's prayers." His father re- 
peated them with quivering lips, then the 
little fellow dozed a few minutes, and awoke 
up prattling of his birds and flowers. 

Presently he said, "Papa, you read your 
Bible in library ; will you read your Bible for 
me.^" His father read the account of the 
children being brought to Jesus, choosing St 
Mark's history of it, as by far the most minute 
and graphic. A radiant smile lighted up 
Frank's lustrous eyes as he heard the sacred 
words ; then he rambled a little, his words 
growing faint and indistinct, his thoughts wan- 
dering where they could not follow. They 
knelt beside him : and the father prayed for 
him in such simple words as Frank, if able 
to attend, could understand ; but perceiving 
that mind and body were sinking fast, he 
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used some of the exquisite petitions in the 
visitation of the sick, commending the de- 
parting spirit "into the hands of a faithful 
Creator and most merciful Saviour/' Then 
he paused, but they knelt still, praying for 
him in their hearts' depths ; gazing on him 
as parents gaze for the last time on their 
cherished treasure, fading from their aching 
sight. At length the dying eyes opened, 
and the mother said, " Frank is going to 
heaven now; Jesus loves him." He heard 
her, his face brightened with a smile of in- 
describable sweetness, and he said, "Yes, 
Frank go to heaven now; mamma come 
soon; Jesus loves mamma." 

The last words fell very faintly from his 
lips, and after one long fond look at his 
father, his eyes rested to the last conscious 
moment on his mother. Two minutes later 
he saw 

"The Christ in Kis Divide."* 

The sorrowing parents were alone, the 
strong self-control that for Frank's sake had 

♦ From a poem by Mrs Barrett Browning, on the death 
of a blind boy. 
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kept them up till their tears could no longer 
grieve him, now utterly gave way, as they 
knelt on either side of him, each holding a 
little lifeless hand. 

Presently the church bells began — not the 
solemn passing knell, but the glad Christmas 
chimes. 

" Oh ! can no one stop those bells ?" moaned 
the poor mother. 

" Why should we stop them, dearest t If 
there are joy-bells in heaven, may they not 
be ringing now to welcome our darling, 
your little child and mine, to the Father's 
house .^" 

But she could take no comfort that human 
words could speak, and only said, as she had 
done on hearing of Emma's death — 

'* It is all my work. Dr Urquhart said 
this illness would have been nothing to a 
stronger child. I did it all." 

** My darling wife, listen to me. Christ has 
now undone the last particle of your work 
for Frank. He is complete in Him." Then 
with gentle force he led her from the room, 
and summoned the nurse. 
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Four days later, they stood looking on the 
little cherished form for the last time. 

" What a mission his was," said the father. 
** What a blessing he has been to Jessie all 
his life ; and from his baby lips I first learned 
to realize what faith in Jesus is." 

" I owe him most of all/' sobbed the 
mother. " O my son, my son ! my heart's 
treasure !" 

'* You must love him well enough to rejoice 
to have him where he is. Think what heaven 
must be to him, after seeing all things here 
so dimly. Perhaps God's wonderful law of 
compensation is restoring to him tenfold the 
mental power he wanted here. Be quite 
sure that it was good for him to have been 
afflicted. He did not suffer it only as dis- 
cipline for us. Think of him watching there 
for you and for me." 

" Oh that I had wings like a dove," she 
murmured ; " for then would / flee away and 
be at rest." 

He took a leaflet from his Bible and 
gave it to her. It contained the exquisite 
hymn. 
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"NOT NOW. 

** Not now, my child — a little more rough tossing, 
A little longer on the billows' foam — 
A few more journe)dngs in the desert-darkness, 
And then the sunshine of thy Father's Home I 

** Not now — for I have wanderers in the distance, 
And thou must call them in with patient love. 
Not now — for I have sheep upon the mountains, 
And thou must follow them where'er they rove. 

** Not now — for I have loved ones sad and weary j 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smile ? 
Sick ones who need thee in their lonely sorrow, 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while ? 

** Not now — for wounded hearts are sorely bleeding, 
And thou must teach those widow'd hearts to sing. 
Not now — ^for orphan's tears are thickly falling ; 
They must be gather'd *neath some sheltering wing.- 

" Not now — for many a hungry one is pining ; 

Thy willing hand must be outstretched and free : 
Thy Father hears the mighty cry of anguish. 
And gives His answering messages to thee. 



** Go with the name of Jesus to the d)ring. 

And speak that name in all its living power ; 
Why should thy fainting heart grow chill and weary? 
Canst thou not watch with me one little hour? 

" One little hour ! — and then the glorious crowning, 
The golden harp-strings, and the victor's palm. 
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One littie hour ! — and then the Hallelujah ! 
Eternity's long, deep, thanksgiving psalm. ^ 

— C. P. 

A headstone of the purest white marble 
records Frank's name and age, with the 
words, "It is well with the child." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HOME LIFE AT ROEHAMPTON. 

" After the cloudlets gather, 

The sunshine seems more bright ; 
I know the morning cometh, 
Though dark may be the night. 

** The work my Maker gives me 

It makes me glad to do ; 

His smile is in the sunshine, 

His blessing in the dew. 

" And anywhere and everywhere, 
So that I do His will. 
And do my life's work bravely, 

I shall be happy still." — L. R. 

T7IGHTEEN months passed, bringing 
-*— ' some comfort to the mother's stricken 
heart. Thank God for Time's healing hand ! 
Yet hers was still a deeply-shadowed life, 
though no vain regret or longing ever kept 
her from work or duty. Sooner than any 
one had expected, she was again in her Sun- 
day-school and her district ; but the sorrow- 
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lines on her brow were deeper, the smiles 
far more rare, and often sadder to look upon 
than tears. Many who knew and loved her, 
without knowing her life-history, wondered 
why she looked so pensive amidst all that 
could cheer and gladden — such a^iusband and 
such children, ample means, a pleasant home. 
It was almost ungrateful, they thought ; yet 
they were wrong. She prized her many bless- 
ings with deep gratitude to Him who gave 
them ; but her heart " knew its own bitter- 
ness;" and the saddest feeling that haunted 
her was the remorseful memory of long years 
of unfaithfulness to a mother's precious, sacred 
trust. 

The friends who did know her history, the 
Langs and the Herberts, were far from won- 
dering at her continued sorrow, or her deep 
mourning garb, which she had never changed 
since Emma's death. '* She will wear it all 
her life, outwardly and inwardly," they 
thought : but they too were wrong, at all 
events not wholly right. Whatever be the 
destiny we imagine for ourselves or others, 
we may be sure on one point, and only one — 
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viz., that it will be marked, perhaps wholly 
changed, by events which never entered our 
calculations for a moment. An unlooked-for 
shadow clouds the anticipated brightness, — 
or perhaps a second spring-time gladdens the 
heart on which autumn's withered leaves 
were strewn. 

Thus was it with Mrs Montague ; a year 
and eight months after Frank's death there 
came a new sunbeam into her home, an in- 
fant daughter was cradled in her arms. She 
lay, with glad eyes fastened on it, saying in 
low happy tones, " Thank God, thank God.'* 
The nurse who had been with her at the birth 
of all her children, had just left the room, 
and she was not aware that her husband had 
noiselessly entered at the same moment : so, 
thinking herself alone, she talked fondly to it, 
as mothers do sometimes, (and none but 
mothers need read this page,) calling it "God's 
baby, God's little messenger." Her husband 
charmed at the glad tones of her voice, came 
nearer, and said, " I think old nurse is right 
in saying mistress thinks more of this baby 
than of any she has had." 
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" I will tell you why when I am stronger," 
she replied with a bright smile. 

She recovered wonderfully ; Dr Urquhart 
was amazed, and said, "The baby is certainly 
a tonic to her." He was right : thankful glad- 
ness is the best of tonics, we rarely need any 
other if God gives us that 

One evening she lay on the sofa in her 
dressing-room, a room hallowed by many a 
tender memory of Frank : her husband sat 
near, and her infant slept peacefully in its 
white cot beside them. She said, " Now I 
will tell you why this babe seems to me so 
specially a child of peace, God's little mes- 
senger of comfort. If the Queen had trusted 
me with six crown jewels to guard safely for 
her, and two of them were lost or tarnished 
in my keeping, would it not be an act of more 
than royal bounty and forgiveness were she 
ever to intrust me with a seventh } God 
help me to guard this one for Him." 

Mother who may read this, a.re you keeping 
your crown jewels safely ? They are His, 
not yours ; look well to them, for He will one 
day claim His own, saying to every careless 
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parent, " Where is the flock I gave thee, thy 
beautiful flock ? " 

She soon resumed her home duties, and all 
rejoiced to see her look so much younger, 
stronger, happier ; her step grew more elastic, 
her voice had a glad tone in it that neither 
her children nor her servants had heard be- 
fore. She had tried strenuously to keep her 
sorrow within her own heart all these weary 
years, to sadden no one else with it ; but she 
had attempted what no one can perform : 
heart-sorrow cannot be hidden, especially 
from those who live with us. A recent writer 
truly says, " You cannot make other people 
happy unless you are happy yourself;" and 
all around her, even down to the under-ser- 
vants, quickly found that it makes a wonder- 
ful difference whether "the house-mother" 
lives on the sunny or the shady side of the 
rock. It need scarcely be said that she 
spared no pains in the selection of her ser- 
vants, especially the head nurse ; and they 
had her careful constant supervision : she 
knew them, she knew something of their 
families and of their homes, and allowed each 
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servant a fortnight's holiday twice a year to 
visit her own friends. On these occasions 
they not only brought home good wages, 
and the recollection of kind words and coun- 
sels, but generally some thoughtful gift from 
their mistress, for the aged mother of one, 
the blind father of another, or the widowed 
sister of a third. So for these and many 
other reasons they loved her, and really cared 
for her ; and some of them learned precious 
life-lessons at her Bible-class. They had not 
much '* liberty" as servants call it, — they 
never went out in an evening unless the 
housekeeper, or the head nurse were with 
them. Sunday afternoon was not " their own 
time," to go where they liked ; but these and 
other restrictions were carefully explained 
when they were hired, and the true reason 
plainly given ; so that in time they thoroughly 
understood that they were guarded and shel- 
tered for their own sakes, for their own 
welfare and safety ; not because mistress 
liked to vex them with needless strictness. 
She had, of course, some disappointments in 
them, for it has been well said, "Whoever 
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has human beings to deal with has tough 
materials to manage." One poor girl insisted 
on leaving because " she could not stand the 
Bible-class." She went to a new place, took 
diphtheria, and died on the eighth day of her 
residence there, exactly a fortnight after she 
quitted Mrs Montague's service.* 

As a rule, however, and one that has fewer 
exceptions than any other, good mistresses 
make good servants ; but it takes many valu- 
able qualities to make a good mistress. She 
must have some real knowledge of a servant's 
work, such as Mrs Montague had acquired 

from Mrs Lang's kind teaching at D , or 

she will expect impossibilities, from not un- 
derstanding how much time, and trouble, and 
hard work, such and such duties, if well done, 
must cost a servant, who naturally thinks it 
"very unjust" when too much is required. 
Servants justly dislike captious and unneces- 
sary interference with their work ; but they 
respect an employer who thoroughly under- 
stands how it ought to be done. Not long 
since, a servant remarked to her mistress, a 
♦ A fact. 
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friend of the writer's, ** I think, ma'am, there 
is not much work done in this house that 
you do not know how to do/' " If there 
were, Mary, I should soon learn how to do 
it,'' was the quiet reply — a reply that was 
rendered none the less striking by the fact 
that the speaker had that very month had 
the honour of entertaining royalty at her own 
table, in the person of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 

One of Mrs Montague's plans was to write 
down in her pocket-book, or elsewhere, a 
minute list of each servant's duties : on en- 
gaging a new servant, every item of her work 
was read and explained to her ; so that this 
mistress never heard the common complaint, 
'* That is not my work." It is of great im- 
portance that the lady of the house should 
accurately know how much to allow for the 
daily or weekly consumption of provisions, 
and stores of all kinds. If, in her ignorance, 
she gives out rather too little, she is con- 
sidered **very stingy;" or if she falls into 
the opposite error, and gives out too much, 
she tempts her servants to careless waste, and 
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even to dishonest appropriation, by showing 
them that she " knows nothing about it" 

To manage a large household well is no 
easy matter ; no lady can accomplish it un- 
less she uses the best faculties that God has 
given her. Even the most practical cookery- 
books are often discreetly silent on the very 
points an inexperienced ^listress wants to 
know; but almost every lady is fortunate 
enough to have some experienced friend or 
relation whose judgment can be trusted in 
such matters ; and she can hardly do better 
than go to her from time to time, with her 
blunders and her difficulties as they arise. 

It is true that Mrs Montague had a house- 
keeper now, who overlooked all minor details ; 
but that functionary would have had little 
value for her lady's judgment and opinion 
had she found her ignorant of prices, and 
quantity and quality, or at a loss to know 
what articles improve or suffer by keeping. 
Edith was well trained on these points ; her 
mamma took good care of that, and the 
young girl might be seen daily in the store- 
room, giving out what was needful. Once a 

X 
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week she put on a large holland apron and 
deep cuffs, ** looking every inch a lady, all 
the same," the servants said, and spent an 
hour in learning more practical details from 
the housekeeper. Indeed, if there were any- 
thing in which the young lady prided herself, 
it was her skill in such matters. 

" / do not mean to be an ignorant mistress, 
mamma," she laughingly said, " and mistake 

curry powder for medicine, like Mrs ," 

naming a young bride of her acquaintance, 
who was more deeply versed in Greek and 
mathematics than in Mrs Glasse's cookery. 

One great secret of the increasing comfort 
that Mrs Montague found in her servants, 
was her entire control of her own temper. It 
is a truth, as certain as any fixed law of na- 
ture, that we cannot govern others unless we 
can govern ourselves. A mistress who is 
constantly changing her servants has only 
herself to blame for it ; and in all probability 
the root of the evil is temper. She may be 
an indulgent, even a generous, mistress, and 
yet mar everything by this one fault. " It 
is over directly," she may plead. Ah ! we 
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must wait the final revelation of all things 
ere we presume to say of one hasty, capri- 
cious act or word, that its results are over. 

It was a rule with Mrs Montague never to 
find fault at the moment she discovered an 
error, no matter how trying it might be. For 
instance, one chilly afternoon in the spring 
that succeeded her baby's birth, she came 
home from her district at dusk, expecting to 
find her infant ready for bed ; but the nurse- 
nAaid who was in charge that day, in the 
temporary absence of the head-nurse, had 
heard a band passing, thrown her apron over 
the babe's head, and hurried to the gate to 
see the soldiers. 

'* O Jane ! " exclaimed her mistress, taking 
the child and wrapping it in her own shawl, 
"run into the house, and get a warm bath 
ready directly." 

She undressed the babe herself, gave it the 
bath; and not until it was asleep in a hot 
blanket, did she utter a word of reproof to 
the girl, who was far more shocked and dis- 
mayed by Mrs Montague's earnest efforts to 
undo the mischief her carelessness might have 
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wrought, than she could have been by any 
amount of blame. Then she said, in her usual 
gentle voice, "Do not you know, Jane, that my 
baby is one of the greatest treasures I have ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; indeed I am very sorry." 

" And do you not know that hundreds and 
thousands of babies die every year from such 
exposure to cold and damp as mine has just 
had.?" 

The girl, who was not habitually thought- 
less, wept bitterly, and expected instant dis- 
missal without a character ; but Mrs Monta- 
gue, finding her really grieved for her conduct, 
said, " I will give you one more chance ; but 
if you risk my babe's health any more, you 
must quit my service at once." 

She needed no second reproof, but became 
a faithful, valued servant ; she had indeed 
given great provpcation, but what might not 
her after destiny have been if suddenly dis- 
missed in a fit of anger.? Employers are 
bound to think of these things, for they are 
personally responsible to God for every ser- 
vant under their roof; nor, unless the servant 
rejects advice, and is bent on taking her own 
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course, is the responsibility absolutely at an 
end even when she leaves, if no care and 
thought have been taken respecting the new 
home she enters. 

The babe grew and prospered, she was 
baptized, with other infants, on the usual 
monthly baptismal Sunday. Not long after 
her birth, her father expressed a wish that 
she should be called Lucy. "If you have 
no objection I should like her to bear that 
name, in memory of our little Indian grand- 
daughter, whom no kindred eye ever looked 
upon, and who has left no record upon earth, 
not even a name in a burial register.'' 

"I should like it too," said the mother; 
" not only in memory of our grandchild, but 
because Mrs Herbert's name is Lucy ; and I 
want her and Mrs Lang to be the godmothers. 
How much we owe to those two dear friends !" 

So it was arranged ; the Herberts and the 
Langs all came, Mr Herbert being the other 
sponsor. It was a happy visit ; how they re- 
joiced over her returning brightness, and deep- 
ening spirituality ; truly they had cause to do 
so, and to say. This our sister " was dead and 
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is alive again : she was lost and is found." 
How different all might have been, but for 
Mrs Herbert s blessed lessons to Frank and 
Edith, and Mrs Lang's loving counsels to the 
once desolate wife and childless mother ! 
Each of these tried friends of her adversity 
had "done what she could/' and in God's 
gracious hand the result far surpassed their 
hopes. He is often most bountiful to us 
when He keeps us waiting a while for our 
hire. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

** There 's no last time in heaven I the angels pour 
A still new song, though chanted evermore ; 
There 's no night following on their daylight hours, 
No fading time for amaranthine flowers : 
No change, no death, no harp that lies unstrung, 
No vacant place those hallowed hills among." 

— Christian Lyrics, 

" T T must have been rather a dull life for 
^ Edith ! " remarks some young lady, 
fresh from school, and longing for balls and 
gaieties. Dull was it.? Certainly no one 
thought so who saw her beaming face, and 
listened to her happy voice. Dear young 
reader, she had a deeper gladness than yours, 
and it will last when you are finding out how 
hollow the world's joys are. Assure yourself 
of this, that religion is its own reward even 
now, in th^ present peace and heart rest that 
it gives. Edith was the life and sunshine of 
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her parents' home, the delight of their eyes. 
She complained indeed of one thing, not that 
she went to no balls, (nor parties, if the card 
of invitation had ** Dancing " inscribed on the 
corner,) but that the days were too short for 
all she wished to do. All the young Monta- 
gues inherited a talent for music, and Edith 
both played and sang admirably. She was 
passionately fond of reading. Like her friend 
and frequent guest, Agnes Herbert, she de- 
lighted in real study and hard work. Then 
there were her masters from town ; her rides 
on horseback with her father, who, able states- 
man as he was, had parental weakness enough 
to enjoy seeing his graceful daughter well 
mounted at his side. Besides these she had 
many home duties and pleasures, into which 
she threw herself with all the zest of youth, 
and she had quite as much evening visiting 
as she liked, if not more ; for though it was 
soon found that it was useless to invite her to 
a dance, she was much sought after on all 
occasions when she could be had. Her voice 
was a great charm, and so was her willingness 
to take either first or second, or to sit and 
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listen to the singing of others with equal good 
humour. No one could help liking and ad- 
miring one so entirely free from self-consci- 
ousness or self-seeking. Had she chosen, she 
might have married well, in every sense of the 
word, soon after she left school ; but she pre- 
ferred her parental home to any other at that 
time, and for years afterwards. Her parents 
never forgot the remark of the Indian doctor, 
that Emma might have lived had she been a 
few years older and more mature ; and both 
secretly hoped to keep Edith with them for 
some time to come. She had much pleasant 
and instructive society in her home, for Mr 
and Mrs Montague were not forgetful of the 
duties of hospitality, though they pursued 
plans of their own in the matter, and were 
very careful in the selection of their guests. 
Moreover, if their number included cabinet 
HEiinisters, or their neighbour the Marquis of 
^ there was no very troublesome prepara- 
tion or extravagant outlay, no purchase of 
dainties out of season, at a hundred times their 
actual value ; like the historical dish of forced 
peas which our Dutch King William(**of glori- 
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ous memory ") is said to have consumed, to 
the chagrin of his g^est, sister-in-law and suc- 
cessor, Anne, then Princess of Denmark. 

When Mr and Mrs Montague and Edith 
dined alone, the table was laid exactly the 
same as for a dinner-party, only with fewer 
covers and less variety. This made it easy 
for the servants to do the right thing in the 
right manner when visitors came, either by 
invitation or otherwise ; and thus everything 
went well, no one was harassed with prepar- 
ing. The lady of the house was at ease her- 
self, and made others equally so. //"any guest 
disliked the family prayer which always closed 
the evening, the remedy was in his own hands; 
he need not pay a second visit unless he 
pleased. 

Many people, instead of giving a series of 
quiet dinners, would have condensed their 
invitations into one or two stately entertain- 
ments in the year ; but Mr Montague felt 
that he could exercise far more influence for 
good by pursuing a different plan. His rooms 
were large, his income larger than that of the 
marquis, but he well knew that if he gave 
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dinner-parties that seemed to emulate those 
of his titled neighbour, others, in their turn, 
would strive to vie with him^ to the sore de- 
triment of their peace of mind and of their 
purses. The day after any of Mr Montague's 
gatherings was always a day of festivity to 
many of the poor around, — the lame, the 
maimed, the blind. ** It is a very general 
plan," some reader may naturally say, " to 
give the fragments of a feast to the poor ; 
servants Mrould only waste them." True; but 
it was not exactly the fragments, doled out 
by the cook, that these guests, who could not 
recompense the bounty, enjoyed. 

Early in the morning of the day succeeding 
a dinner-party, Mrs Montague and her house- 
keeper carefully inspected whatever was left 
— such and such things, with the addition of 
vegetables, &c., were made into soup. Larger 
portions of meat, fowls, turkeys, game, &c,, 
made excellent pies, or stew, or hash ; whilst 
the sweets, the custards, the trifle, the rem- 
nants of rich cake, with the addition of milk, 
flour, and pieces of broken bread, crumbled 
very small, made such puddings as it was 
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good to see. At an appointed hour, a large 
number sat down in the servants' hall to an 
abundant meal, after which Mrs Montague 
read a chapter, with a few simple words of 
explanation, gave each their allotted portion 
of what was left from the supply, and sent 
them home with glad hearts. It was some 
trouble, no doubt, to the cook, but it was duly- 
explained to her when engaged that this 
would form a part of her work, besides the 
regular weekly soup-making for^he poor, 
and delicate puddings for the sick, as might 
be required. Servants seldom feel any work 
a hardship that has been fully specified at the 
time of hiring ; the things that they justly 
complain of are extra duties never in any way 
stipulated for : not those arising from sudden 
sickness or family trouble — servants are gene- 
rally wonderfully kind and unselfish in emer- 
gencies like these ; but harassing duties, such 
as having often to sit up late for some one 
who ought to be at home in proper time, or 
if the drawing-room bell rings with needless 
frequency during the servants' meals. Then 
they say, not very respectfully or perspi- 
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cuously, " How would slu like it herself ? " 
Or if the lady^s-maid has to make or get up 
her mistress' dress at short hurried notice, 
when her lady knew weeks before that it 
would be wanted, and thoughtlessly forgot to 
tell her, though bent on wearing that parti- 
cular dress, and no other ; then the poor girl 
naturally feels aggrieved, and wishes that her 
mistress had been lady's-maid herself some 
time : or perhaps she says something "imperti- 
nent," and the lady remarks to her next caller, 
" What a trial servants are ! " not remember- 
ing that as a rule our servants generally are 
pretty much what we make them ; and that, 
where due care has been taken in their selec- 
tion, a good mistress may make good servants 
of three out of four. 

Some reader, herself a wife, may ask, ** Was 
Mrs Montague quite happy at last? Was 
the past as if it had never existed, between 
the husband and the wife? Did the sweet 
little messenger-bird that such love and 
mercy had sent to nestle on her heart still 
its long aching?" To all these questions we 
must answer. No. Can the past be to any 
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one of us as though it had never been ? 
Happy, increasingly happy, she certainly 
was ; but no day passed without some sad 
memory of her ten wasted years. These 
years, given wholly to the world, formed a 
sort of chasm in their married life, to which 
neither liked to refer. Deep affection, and 
entire mutual trust had bridged it over ; but 
the chasm was there still, must be there 
always — like the fabled gulf in the forum, 
it will not close though priceless treasure be 
thrown into it. There were names associated 
with those sad days which neither ever 
uttered — there were places, and events, and 
anniversaries that could never be thought of 
but with a sore heart by both. She might 
perhaps have spoken of them, but he now 
loved and honoured her too much to let her 
grieve over the irremediable past if he could 
help it; so she dwelt upon them to One 
Hearer only, in penitence and humiliation 
before God. Between husband and wife, heart 
met heart thoroughly at last : would that 
every wife knew what this means, or earnestly 
sought to realize it ! 
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There was one drawer in the house, and 
only one, of which Mr Montague permanently 
retained the key, and it was the key of a 
drawer in her own dressing-room, in her own 
wardrobe. Once a year he lent it to her, 
after prayers on Christmas eve : she used to 
go to him for it on that night as it came 
round ; her yearning look told him what she 
wanted. She locked her door, opened the 
drawer, and her tears fell fast as she carefully 
took out her treasures. She had nothing to 
remind her of Frank as a babe ; she had 
seen far too little of him till he was five years 
old ; but she had preserved the pretty dress 
he had worn the night she saw him at Mrs 

Herbert's on her arrival from D . She 

had several of his playthings and picture- 
books, and some musical boxes of which he 
was very fond ; they were silent now, for she 
could not trust herself to turn the little 
handles that set them going to the familiar 
tunes. She had his box of ivory letters with 
the stain on the small " d," by which she had 
with difficulty taught him to distinguish it 
from " b." She had other memorials of him ; 
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his slate, with some faint crooked lines upon 
it, that Frank had called "a house;" his first 
and only copybook, pencilled with straggling 
attempts at straight strokes ; but he had 
done them himself while she watched him, 
sometimes guiding the thin frail hand. Last 
of all was " Frank's own dear Bible ; *' he had 
never read it, probably he never would have 
been able to do so, but he had handled it 
lovingly a thousand times : had listened as 
his mother read from it ; it rested near his 
pillow in the last hours of his life, till the im- 
prisoned spirit burst its bonds for ever. 

At last the mother slowly replaced her 
cherished memorials in the drawer, and whilst 
the Christmas bells were ringing, she knelt 
beside the small bed in the dressing-room on 
which her darling had "fallen asleep," just 
after speaking his last sweet words of com- 
fort, "Jesus loves mamma." There, with 
broken words and tears, she poured out her 
heart to God, seeking pardon for the past, 
and help and guidance for the present, " giv- 
ing Him hearty thanks for that it had pleased 
Him to deliver this her darling out of the 
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miseries of this sinful world." An hour later, 
her husband always came to seek her, or she 
would have stayed all night alone with the 
memories of her dead. On one of these occa- 
sions she kept out Frank's Bible, " May I 
have this t It is a pity to lock it up where 
it comforts nobody." 

" I am afraid you would shed too many 
tears over it, my dear one," he replied, very 
tenderly. 

" Well, then, let us give it to Jessie, she de- 
serves it, and will value it." It was given to 
her on her next birthday, and dearly prized. 

Yet though Mr Montague always took 
back the key from the mother's reluctant 
hand, and it was wise to do so, in one point 
he let her entirely follow her own course — 
viz., in the tending of Frank's grave, in the 
peaceful churchyard half a mile off: indeed 
he thought it was to be regretted that we do 
not tend " God's Acre " more carefully. No 
hand ever touched it but her own or Jessie's ; 
and they so managed that nearly all the 
year round some fair white flower bloomed 
upon it, the snowdrop, the lily of the valley, 

Y 
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and others in succession as the season might 
be. This very care attracted many passers by 
to the grave, and looking on the headstone 
to see whose cherished child lay there, they 
read the text it bore, very deeply and con- 
spicuously engraved upon it, in order that 
for generations to come, Frank, though dead, 
may speak to many a sorrowing parent in 
the blessed words, " It is well with the child." 
Possibly some mother may like to Icnow 
whether Lucy escaped the injurious effects 
of nursery worldliness from which Emma suf- 
fered so much. It must be confessed that it 
is impossible to prevent a child's occasionally 
hearing worldly sentiments and opinions ; but 
it is one thing to hear them from strangers 
or servants, quite another thing to hear 
them from the parents. An able writer says, 
" Unless children are so far separated from 
their parents as to fail to take in the paren- 
tal idea, the influence of servants cannot be 
brought into comparison with that of father 
and mother. Indeed, no other influence 
whatever can be put within many degrees of 
it, in its power over the very Springs of 
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thought. Their actions, their chance-say- 
ings, their looks and ways, their modes of 
living, and viewing things, their actuating 
principles, are understood and seen into, and 
accepted as a rule, in a different sense alto- 
gether from the words, ways, and actions of 
their dependents, and even associates ; there 
is no knowing at what stage, how inconceiv- 
ably early, the baby knows the difference be- 
tween nurse and mother, servant and master, 
and understands its own relation to both/'* 
Truly has Tennyson said, '* Our mothers 
make us most/' How could we ever fulfil 
our priceless trust of motherhood, unless day 
by day we " bring our children in the arms of 
prayer, and lay them down in their helpless- 
ness before Jesus ? " 

In the nursery Lucy was happy in the 
care of a thoroughly well -principled nurse, 
who, knowing that her mistress loved and 
trusted her, was doubly careful of her charge, 
and of all that passed in the little girl's pre- 
sence. She knew that the mother longed for 
her child to grow up humble, and truthful, and 
* Blackwood f Dec. 1865, p. 749, Educators. 
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good ; so she let no one flatter her— never on 
any occasion said, " Do not tell mamma " — 
never under any pretence concealed things 
from her employer. Mrs Montague saw it ; 
for the true are generally known, just as the 
false are. A few weeks before Lucy's birth, 
the nurse little thought of ever going out to 
service; but she lost everything in losing a 
much-loved husband, and was glad to take 
such a place as Mrs Montague offered, though 
it was a hard struggle to leave her nice home, 
where for many years she had been in a posi- 
tion to keep a servant of her own. At first it 
was up-hill work for both parties ; the slight- 
est word chafed the poor widow's sense of in- 
dependence by reminding her that she was 
now under a mistress. If Mrs Montague 
happened to pass through the nursery to her 
own room without speaking, even that was 
taken amiss, or thought a slight. Some ladies 
would have parted with her, and have lost an 
invaluable servant; but Mrs Montague had 
known deep sorrow, and it had taught her 
blessed lessons of forbearance and sympathy. 
She thought, *' Poor Elizabeth ! it is heart- 
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trouble that frets her so sadly ; the least 
thing 'hurts the hurt.*" So she gently bore 
with it, set herself to soothe and comfort her, 
and lent her books to read, or brought her a 
newspaper, if it contained anything likely to* 
interest her. 

There hung a picture in the nursery, a 
widowed mother bending over a beautiful 
child. Mrs Montague had it removed ; per- 
haps it was sorrowfully reminding her of her 
own little girl whom she had lost several years 
previous to her husband's death. Seeing one 
day on the table a framed photograph of the 
nurse's sister's children, Mrs Montague took 
it up, and, pointing to the vacant nail, sug- 
gested that it should hang there, which was 
done. It was a mere trifle; most ladies 
would have done the same, if they had 
thought of it. But how much daily happi- 
ness do those about us lose through trifles 
that are «;^thought of! When paying her 
wages at the quarter, Mrs Montague used to 
have some kind and serious talk with her, 
praising everything that merited it, and tell- 
ing her plainly of the one great failing. 
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pride, and its natural consequence, tempter. 
After a year or two all this began to tell ; 
and a more prized and truly valuable ser- 
vant no mistress need desire. When Lucy 
grew old enough to be a good deal in the 
drawing-room, she was generally sent out for 
a walk on the Thursday afternoons devoted 
to callers ; for visitors are not always discreet 
in their remarks, though the lady of the house 
may insensibly do much to restrain frivolity 
and gossip, and to raise the tone of thought 
and feeling. People for the most part in- 
stinctively talk to us on topics they suppose 
we like ; and Mrs Montague's most casual 
visitors soon saw that she did not care to 
hear trifling details about mutual acquaint- 
ances. She looked grave if they were ridi- 
culed, made some charitable excuse if they 
were cerisured, and turned the conversation 
into more profitable channels. There was 
generally a new book on the table to talk 
over ; an interesting lecture on history or 
astronomy to discuss ; or some valuable pho- 
tograph or curiosity to show. Now and then. 
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when other resources failed, she would un- 
lock a drawer, take out a case of ruby velvet 
set in gold, and show them a lovely miniature 
of Frank. She probably did not observe it, 
but few people uttered any more frivolous 
remarks during their visit, after seeing the 
mother s face as she glanced at that picture. 
Not that she looked sad — far from it ; it was 
rather the expression on her countenance of 
some sweet thought like this — " I shall soon 
go to thee, my darling child, in heaven." 

And now we leave her, ere "the clouds 
return after the rain " — her outer life bright 
and happy after such storms of sorrow — her 
inner and real life ever drawing fresh supplies 
from the everlasting Fountain. In all that 
her hand finds to do she is true to "the 
Masters" service; she is working for eter- 
nity, which will try every man's work of what 
sort it is. 

Christian mother, will your work stand the 
test } Can you look around on an unbroken 
band of little ones — no silent room, no yearn- 
ing memories of some who were, and are not } 
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-/Ah I let your life thank Him for such good- 
ness ; and may the group, complete here, be 
complete Y^^^f. 
Or IS youjT experience that of Longfellow? — 

" There is no flock, however watch'd and tended. 
But one dead lamb is there ; 
Then is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
Bn has one vacant chair." 

Is it SO? Is your little lamb folded in the 
Good Shepherd's arms, safe in a tenderer 
keeping €ven than yours ? A part of your 
very self is in heaven ! Think of his recep- 
tion there. He is no wayfarer wdcomed for 
^ season : he is gone to dwell there, "not for 
a time, but Ux ever." Amidst that glory he 
is a child at home, cradled in the very heart 
of Love. 

" And when the Lord shaU Bommon ni^ 
Whom thou hast left behind, 
May we, uniainied by the worU^ 

As sure a welcome find. 
Bfay each, like thee, depart in peace, 

To be a glorious guest. 
Where the wicked cease from troabling^ 
■\ And the weaiy are at rest," 

v-'-?^ . -^Hymn from the Mar^ rf AnUdck, 
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